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(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, 
K.T. F.RS. 


President-Elect—Alderman J. W. ‘SOUTHERN, J.P. (Chairman of the 
Manchester Public Libraries Committe: 2). 
The TWENTY-SECOND realy tte MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
ae, by invitation of the Lord Mayor and Corporation, be held in the 
WN HALL, MANCHESTER, on TUESDAY, September 5, and the 
pa Following Days. 
Papers will be read, and Discussions held, on Bibliographical Sub- 
jects, and on those connected with the Promotion, Establishment, and 


agement of Libraries. 
Full information as a) ‘ine aCe its Work and Objects, can be 


obtained on application t PACY, Hon. Secretary. 
20, Hanover Square, v. 


FROOKSELLERS: SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 


THe LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 





49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOU. 
The above Home has been established for the con of Booksellers, 
pe Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or —_ Bedrooms, 
be had a with cooking and t very 


chars 
etme is is replete with Maks comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
m4 ‘@ most charming residence for those gad rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr, Geo. Lanner, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 

PROVIDENT ai 

Patro 
The Right Hon, the EARL. of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
he Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 

sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 

Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Races same Assistance 
to principals ¢ or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa) 

n of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ent ‘and gives 
three votes MOE life at all elections. Each donation of Three Se 
gives @ vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber 
entitied to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings bo 








~_o man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, rae loyer or emptoyeds is entitled to 
ome a Member upo: Five nually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided: that he or ahe is engaged in the sale of 





newspapers 
The Annuitants now number batt six, the men receiving 20/. and 
the women 15/. per annum each. se Pensions, now amounting to 
620l. per annum, are all paid from ‘the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
sgh, ae of 15l. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
The “Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
_— 15). 
rary Relief is sty not only to Members, _but to newsvendors 
or thet servants who ma: for b 
aay is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merits of 
ach case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
“Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon’ Street, E.C. 


10 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—LITERARY 

ASSISTANT to First-class Writers desires PERMANENT or 

OCCASIONAL EMPLOYMENT.—Perprrr, 139, Lavender Sweep, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W. 


YRAVELLER WANTED for First-class PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE. London and part Country.—Terms and par- 
ticulars to Box 527, Watson’s Advertising Offices, 150, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ASSISTANT ART MASTER REQUIRED for 
the TECHNICAL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON.—For particulars 
apply to the Secretary. 


WARRIN GTON MUSEUM and TECHNICAL 
NSTITUTE. 
WANTED, a LADY, to ia CLASSES in BOTANY, and to rearran, 
= Botanical Collection in the Museum.—For particulars apply to the 
ARY, 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


LAW DEPARTMENT. 
pecs will be received up to AUGUST 12 for THREE LAW 
RESHIPS. The subjects will probably be grouped as follows : 
1. Realand Personal Property and Conveyancin 2. Common Law, 
Bankruptcy, Criminal Law, and Evidence; 3. Equity and and Company 
Law. Stipend of each Lectureship 50/. a year.—Further particulars 
from the RectstRar OF THE COLLEGE. 


























ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
The Council invite —— for the above Soraanens, 


id be sent to the 
undersigned not later than SATURD AY, Setbener | 18 
meee Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 


eto 
Porther particulars may be —ae from 
EO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


CHAIR OF HUMANITY 
(Latin Language and Literature). 

In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) 
and Ordinance No. 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, the University Court of the University 
of 8t. Andrews will shortly proceed to righ it PROFESSOR to occupy 
the above Chair in the Un’ a. which will be ren — vacant on 

foptember 30 next by the Roberts, M.A. 


The person appointed will be required to conduct Classes qualifying 
for Graduation in Arts, and shall enter upon his duties on October i, 
7, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, pegs ater y by twenty copies of testimonials, should 
, On or before SATURDAY, September 2, 1899, with the 
J from whom ve information may be obtain 











UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70l., and an EXHIBITION of 

30l., each tenable for Two Years, will he offered for competition at the 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences OCTO- 

BER 11.—Further information may be obtained from Rev. H. Ettzr- 
sHaw, Bailey, Durham. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 


Fees for Board and Residence, 40/1. to 55/. a Session (Three poemey 
Two Exhibitions of 10/. a Year are offered.—For full p 3 apply 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEI LLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO. NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


DUCATION. ~~ Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowl of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in En; 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 








tothe Warpen. 
U NtIv ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian School and the Be i of Applied 
aye A and the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 3 (Fine Arts on 

e 2nd 

a of both sexes are admitted. There is no Entrance Exami- 


ation 
wine SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE ee on 
oS TOBER 2. Introductory Lecture, at é P. a by Dr. G. BLACKER. 
and r relat to’ Sch olarships. & oy amas 
2,0001.), may be o biained fi from the College Gower Street, 
The BOYS’ SCHOOL R MBER 19. 
The College is close to vty Sena poy Station. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











wa: 








OWENS COLLEGE, LV seta UNIVERSITY, 
HESTER. 

PROSPECTUSES for the aan 1899-1900 will be forwarded on 
application. 

1. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; and DEPART- 
MENT for WOMEN. 

2. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

38. EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 

Special Prospectus can also be obtained of 

DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT ; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 


ply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann's Square, Manchester, or at the 
exe. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


bball 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


Orr and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen Years 
of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINS BURY, 
for Students not under Fourteen Years of age. The EN TRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS to both Colleges are ‘held in SEPTEMBER. and the 
SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTUBER. 
Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of yA, may be 
obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the 
Institute, Gresham College, Rasing' all Street, E.C 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 
Sixteen preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a full 
Associateship Course, 25/. per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UNWIN, F.R.8. M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering—W. E. AYR'TON, F.R.8. Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph. D. LL.D. F.R.8., Dean of the 


College for the Session. 
fi and } 0. HENRICI, Ph.D. LL.D. F.B.8. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C. 

Provides Courses of Intermediate EE tpi for Day Students not 
under Fourteen Years of age preparing to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries. Fees, 15l. per Session. Professors :— 

Physics and Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S. 


Principal of the Col llege. 
Mechan ical g ing and ‘W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 
M. 


I.M.E. 
Chemistry—R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.1.C 
wid JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 














City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’ hg HOSPITAL and 
COLLEG: 
PRELIMINARY scmeneieee CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Setter Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2, and con- 
tinue till July, Ld Attendance on this class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum 
Fee for the whole — an oe 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be ta’ 
There is a Special Ciass poe the January Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the Warpen or THE CoLLEcE, St. 
prises 's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting 
Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, &c.,, for BRITISH ISLES, Conti- 
nent, Africa, America, Asia, Australasia. Schools and Educational 
Homes recommended. —1l41, Regent Street, W. 











HE BURSAR of ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West 
Kensington, would be greatly obliged if any one would let him 
know where information may be gained as to the CONSTRUCTION of 
COVERED PLAYGROUNDS on a large scale, eitherat Home or Abroad. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The “ PUBLISHING HOUSE,” 
BOMBAY, a Wholesale House working under ee 
advant»geous arrangements with several leading ae Publishers. 
offers a PARTNERSHIP to a GENTLEMAN with 5,000/. or 6,000!. avail- 
able capital with a view to taking up further y oben and otherwise 
developing the Business. Residence Two Years in India and ‘Two in 
London in alternation with the present Proprietor.—Preliminary parti- 
culars on application to E. S. H., care of G. Bell & Sons, 5, York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 


BFLUEBSIAL WEEKLY SOCIETY PAPER 

R SALE. Profits average Jast four years 500/. per annum. 

ia suited to any one of literary tastes wanting occupation with 

good investment. The Advertising and Publishing Departments can 

be successfully undertaken by present Owner on payment by result 
basis —Box 339, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, E.C 


OR SALE, MSS. of domestic interest; also 
Sensational Works; Tales with words numbering 17,930, 21. ; 
Tales with words numbering 12,402, 30.; Sensational Works in 
Eighteen Chapters, 10] —Address Jasper, Box 310, *Sell's Advertising 
ces, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| ECITALS.—“A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
“A highly talented Elocutionist.”—Cambridge Chronicle. _‘‘ Mar- 
vellous powers of elocution.’ ’—Rugb vy Advertiser. ‘‘In the front rank 
of living Elocutionists.’"—Peterboro’ Erpress.— Hamlet,’ ‘ Xmas Carol,’ 
Dramatic Recitals —Barnisu Barnspace, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


rasan .—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 
words inclusive Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 
ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Krnsnorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


‘YYPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
MSS. and Literary Work, Les pew 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nicuot- 
son, 13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C 


C O-OPERATIVE TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
(COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 


























Shorthand. Typing. T Duplicati Good Work (done 
under fair conditions). Prompt i Many licited testi- 
monials —19, Southampton Row. Holborn, W.C. 


UTHORS’ TYPE-WRITING accurately and 
punctually executed oh EX-JOURNALIST from 9d. per 1,000 
words, including paper and postage. Superior Machine and Paper. 
Neat Typing. Specimen free.—F. Mason, 4, Grange Road, Egham, 
Surrey. 


TYPE -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
West — Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


CIENCE, ART, and LITERATURE REGISTRY 

(Select). Beientific Work. Artin all Branches. Literary and 
Journalistic Work. Large connexion.—Rev. F. H. Cartistxr, M.A., 8, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M.A ), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 
tion Results notified. Scholastic Agency. Clerical a provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 


I\0 AUTHORS.—The BUSINESS of the late 

Col. ROBERT W. ROUTLEDGE, Literary Agent, will be 
CARRIED ON by his Son, Mr. FREDERICK KOUTLEDGE, who has 
been helping him for the last few months. Terms on application. - 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. . BURGHES, 1, a —— hey 
interests of Authors capab presented. ropose greemen 
Estimates. and Accounts caamined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on an to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


9, Hant Srreer, Broomssury, Lonvon. 


M*: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of he hes 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. begs to announce a! he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as & *PUBLISHEK on his own acco’ and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for puemention, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 
































DVICE as to SCHOOL s— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to etl. for BOYS or GIKLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all of requirements 





OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 

LESS than ENGLISH PRICES.—American Copyrights secured 
for English Autho fo. eerertes or Sheets premper 5 forwarded. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIS — == 3 bo Lancer st York, Pub- 
pe of the ‘ id of History, Religion, 











E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Andrews, July, 1699.” i 


—A 
should be sent to the —— R. J. Bervor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. T No. 1,854 (' d). 





phy, ym Sciences, ond *Libeentere, and other Standard W 
In ss, ‘The Messiah.’ 
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[ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Prope rties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Tnvestige gations, rand Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising. Agents, 


14, COCKSPUR eer CHARIN 














City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, Bo, 
Insert Advertiooments st the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
P ¢., OD app 
Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS SSES8 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 





CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
rices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. IIT. His. 
Ue" BOETRY, DRAMA. MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. 
VIII. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 





RAPHY. VIL. MILITARY, 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


ATALOGUE No. 27.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 

—Lucas after Ci Turner vings—Draw- 

ings by Tomer, Hunt, Prout, &c.—Illustrated Books—Publications of 

the Kelmscott Press— Works gifted Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


LLI5§& & BG VY 2 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


Now ready, spre CATALOGUE (No. 92) of choice BOOKS 
id MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 


* New Bond Street, London, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
fm the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by aes executed oA return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
ae postage free.—Gitzert & Freip, 67, Moorgate 

Beret, oon E.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains ence each Se, over which 
the A pees — with perfect freedom. Sixpence 5s. a dozen, 
or plain. New — size, 3s. per — a 0 yo 
Authors should note The Leaden 
oe for the loss of MSS. by fire or yo hey Duplicate = 
should be retained. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TORY. 
{BOG 




















TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 


eer gtet ion | nay CTH ia ONW SUD 
from TWO GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum. the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Mouthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 


8, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBT, E.C.; and at 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
trom BUCKINGHAM PALAOR, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, DON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CAasSEBL, DRESDEN, the 

HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 

WATTS: ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOOKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1:. 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION. 


Combining great range of tone effect with accurate mono- 
chrome representation and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON 
PROCESS, for the Reproduction in Permanent Pig- 
ments of Oil gay ae — in Water Colour, 
Pencil, Crayon, Indian 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype 


Company’s Process of Photo; bike Mes Engraving on Cop- 

per, yielding results resemb! Mezzotint Engravin 
The Company has been rartionlerly successful in the Rie. 
production of Oil Portraits by this process. Amongst con- 
missions executed *: Portraits by Sir J. Fe Millais, P.R.A., 
J. ae RA.. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., A. s. 
Cope, A.R.A., Hon. Jebn Collier, Sir ’ Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A.; 
also Works by Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, Dou las, 
Schmalz, &c. Specimens of these Reproductions are on view. 


The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of 
the highest class. This Process is noted for its excellence 
in copies of ancient MSS., Coins, Seals, Medals, and of 
all subjects of which a good Photograph can be taken, 
and is adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
many of the learned Societies, and the leading Publisbers. 
Amongst Works ee Illustrated by the Company may be 
mentioned the following :— 


FOR H.M. GOVERNMENT. Iillustra- 
tions to the Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 

culosis—The Reports of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, as issued to both Houses of Parlia- 
aly eames Typhoid, Diphtheria, Cholera, Vacci- 
nation, &c. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in AIR and 
WATER: with Theoretical Inferences. By LOR 
ARMSTRONG, C.B. F.R.S. 


THREE MAPPEMONDE REPRO- 
Penn ees for the Right Hon. the EARL of CRAW- 
“The Aut: type pe Company deserve the cordial thanks of all 
students of historical geography for their success in this 
fresh line of reproduction.”—Geographical Journal, Dec , 1898. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon and to undertake the Reproduction of Works of Artistic, 
Scientific, or Antiquarian Interest, of every character, for 
Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Examples of Work may be seen and Terms obtained at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 








GALLERIES, 


ANCIENT and MODERN COINS and | MEDALS 
the older polished Nusaistentiete nad Donen Te bY SPINK & gon, 
Piccadilly, London, W. ers in England, 17 and 1s, 


———$_$$___ 
XO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in av rts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis 
oly = _. ee ce, Sand, W.C. Telegranh . &c., Assoc inion, 
m! caster Place, legral ny 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Ge: rrard. phic Aa ‘TH 


T°.! LET, in SEPTEMBER, a HOUSE, Containing 

Three Sitting-rooms, Bath-room _— hot and 

egg a “ual _ Offices, ana "Btu io or and cold w Water), Six 
utes’ Ww: rom reen Rail 

Apply the Office, 2, Priory Gardens, Bedford Park. Railway 7 Station®® 


————_—____ 
BACESRAS HOTEL (Temperance) 
British Museum , 
GREAT > een STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it i 
the dha requirements of those who desire all the conveniences ands nn 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
arc Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READ’ 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. =, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter, 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials — free on application. 
rietor—J. TRU 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London” =e, 

















Sales by Anction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Lathe, —_ Machinery, and various Apparatus, the Pro. 


perty o Mr. L. WERWEKE; also Photographic and 
Scientific Apparatus, Electricals, and Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty. 


MB. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Coven: 

Garden, at half- -past 12 o'clock precisely. 

On view day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


TUESDAY, August 15. 
A valuable Colvection of Curios. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
at half-past 120 "clock precisely. 
a view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Miscellaneous gaye epee ty! the late E. R. J, HOWE 


Esq. (by order of the Executors). 
MESSE. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Room on THURSDAY, 


115, Chancery Lane. 
August 10, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEUUS BOOKS, 
ii cecal pais, 2 vols. and Celtic Druids—Grote's 

Greece, 8 vols.—Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 2 vols.—Tod’s Annals of 
Rajast’ Han, 2 vols —Baring-Gould's Iceland, and other Icelandic Books 

rth and Morant’s British Armorials, 2 vols.—Brassey’s British 
Navy, &c., 15 vols.—Besant’s Isis bate 2vols, To which is added 
the LAW LIBRARY of the late E. R. J. HOWE, Esq., includin 4 
Law Reports in all the Courts ty 1865-6 io ison 230 vols.—Year- 
by Maynard, 11 vols. oO Folio Reporte’ by Siderfin, 
Leonard Skinner, and others; also Bythewood and Jarman’s Con. 
veyancing, 8 vols. —Key and ‘giphinstone’s Conveyancing, 2 vols.— 
Taylor on Evidence, 2 vols.—Jarman on Wills, 2 vols.—and other 
Recent Text-Books, &e. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1006. AUGUST, 1899. Price 2 

The GHOST-DANCE of the FRENCH. 

IN CHAINS. By Hugh Clifford. 

MORE ABOUT WILDFOWL-SHOUTING in the OUTER HEBRIDES. 

By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

EXPERIENCES in 8 QUARANTINE CAMP. 

ON TRIAL. Chaps. 14-18. By Zack. 

JOHN COOK. 

OUR OBLIGATIONS to WILD ANIMALS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell 











A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. Chap. 4. 

The PAVILION and the LINKS: the Old Order and the New. 
A BOER WAR: the Military Aspect. 
“HISTORY as SHE OUGHT to be WROTE.” 
The LOSS of MOSHI. With Map. 

‘The POSITION of the GOVERNMENT. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By Andrew Lang. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


Te CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 

RACE and RELIGION in INDIA. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 

A NEW TRAMWAY MONOPOLY. By Robert Donald. 

The REFORM of CHINA. By Kang Yeu Wei. 

The SEVEN SENSES of FISHES. By Matthias Dunn. 

“AS ESTABLISHED by LAW.” I By Canon MacColl. 

Horace Round. 

a. in ae LAST LATIN POETS. By the Countess Martinengo 


II. By J. 


ARMS and “mn GENTLEMAN. By Z. 

The TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By W. Durban. 

The ANGLO-INDIAN CREED. By A Heretic. 

The IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE. II. By Ritortus. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2, 
Contents. AUGUST. Journeys to the North of Uganda. 1. By 
Col. J. R. L. Macdonald, R.E. 2. e Rudolf. wy bingo pera” H. Austin, 
R.E.—The Swedish Arctic Less of 1898. By Pro’ athorst. 
—Notes on a Journey to Pali and Mamaidi, in the Kingdom of auch 
y Perc Clive —Prof. Davis on Phy sical Geography. By ne 
Robert Mill feat Pettersson on Methods of Oceano 
Research. by H Dickson.—The National Antarctic Expedition— 
Notes on the’ survey of Col. J. R. L. Macdonald’s Expedition.—The 
Monthly Record.—O' See Sir William eile K.C.B. F.R.8. ; Sit 
Alexander apps © K.C.B. F.R8. ; _ 
Correspondence : Dr. Steffen’s Exploration in ngouth America. By Dr. 
Francisco P. Moreno.—The Ancient Ophir. Hy A. Willmott. — Meeting 











BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


of the Royal ne Mont hical Society, Session 1898-1899.—Geograp' 
Literature of the on apy vee Maps and IJustrations. 
Edward 8 26, 27, Ci Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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S— 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
T No, 270, AUGUST, 1899. 
ESSIVE ARMIES of RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal Sir 
Toe eet simmons, GC.B. G C.M.G. 
ITATIONS of NAVAL FORCE. By Colonel Sir George 
The, UPaham Clarke, K C.M.G. F.B.8. 
A WOMAN’S CRITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONGRESS. By Miss 
Frances H. Low. 
WHAT CHURCH has “CONTINUITY”? By Dr. St. George 
Mivart, F.R.S. 
The RECENT FUSS about the IRISH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Mahaffy. 
N of ENGLAND with NEWFOUNDLAND. By Sir 
Tae OO rDes Vora. G.C.M.G., formerly Governor of Newfoundland. 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH: a Reply. By the Right Hon Lord Colchester. 
DID BYRON WRITE ‘WERNER’? By the Hon. Frederick Leveson- 
Gower. 


The MARLBOROUGH GEMS. By Charles Newton-Robinson. 
WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? By Colonel H. 
le, C.R.E. 


LIFE on the NILE SOUTH of FASHODA. By Arthur D. Milne 

‘The HUMOURS of TER-NA-NOG.” By Mrs. Orman Cooper. 

The ‘DECAMERON’ and its VILLAS. By W. J. Stillman. 

MADAME NECKER. By the Hon. Marcia C. Maxwell. 

The ae no aa of the PARLIAMENTARY OATH. By Michael 
Mac 


nagh. 
The CASUS BELLI in SOUTH AFRICA. By Edmund Robertson, 
Qc. MP. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Ce., Ltd. 


cas FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 





Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST. 
BRITISH and DUTCH in SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden 
VILLIERS de L'ISLE ADAM. By Arthur Symons. 
RUSSIA’S GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE. Second Article. By S. 
BICYCLES as RAILWAY LUGGAGE. By J. Allseb Simon. 
NEW LIGHT on IBSEN’'S ‘BRAND.’ By M. A. Stobart 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. Continued. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
HOTELS at HOME and ABROAD. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
The DYING of DEATH. By Joseph Jacobs. 
MOROCCO UP TO DATE. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
WHY is UNIONISM UNPOPULAR? By J. Louis Garvin. 
LONDON BUILDINGS. By C. 8. Bremner. 
SHAKESPEARE and MOLIERE, By Jules Claretie. 
The oe for SOUTH AFRICAN SUPREMACY. By Diplo- 
maticus. 





“ANIMA SEMPLICETTA.” Concluded. By Maurice Hewlett 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Now ready, price ll. 83. 6d. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series A, Vol. 192. 
Contents. 

ON the CONNEXION of ALGEBRAIC FUNCTIONS with AUTO- 
MORPHIC FUNCTIONS. E. T. Whittaker. 

RESEARCHES in VORTEX MOTION. Part III. On Spiral or Gsro- 
static Vortex Aggregates. W. M. Hicks. 

ON the APPLICATION of the THEOKY of ERROR to CASES of 
NORMAL DISTRIBUTION and NORMAL CORRELATION. 
W. F. Sheppard. - , 

MATHEMATICAL CONTRIBUTIONS to the THEORY of EVOLU- 
TION. V. On the Reconstruction of the Stature of Prehistoric 
Races. Karl Pearson. ; 

An EXPERIMENT in SEARCH of a DIRECTIVE ACTION of cne 
—— CRYSTAL on ANOTHER. J. H. Poynting and P. L. 

ray. 

MATHEMATICAL CONTRIBUTIONS to the THEORY of EVOLU- 
TION. VI. Genetic (Reproductive) Selection: Inheritance of 
Fertility in Man and of Fecundity in Thoroughbred Racehorses. 
Karl Pearson, Alice Lee, and Leslie Bramley-Moore. 

TONIC VELOCITIES. Orme Masson. 

MEMOIR on the THEORY of the PARTITIONS of NUMBERS. 
Part II. Major P. A. Macmahon. 

ON the CONDENSATION NUCLEI omnes in GASES by the 
ACTION of RONTGEN RAYS, URANIUM RAYS, ULTRA- 
VIOLET LIGHT, and other AGENTS, C. T. R. Wilson. 

The THERMAL DEFORMATION of the CRYSTALLIZED NORMAL 
a of POTASSIUM, RUBIDIUM, and CHZSIUM. A. E. 

D. 

ON the ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY of FLAMES containing 
SALT VAPOURS. Harold A. Wilson. 

London: Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


ORING’S QUARTERLY. 
An Illustrated Periodical devoted to Art, Archeology, 
and Heraldry. 





Price 6d; ; by post, 7d. 
Subseription for the Year (Four Numbers), including postage, 2s. 
If required to be sent flat the Subscription is 3s. for the Year 
No. XI. now ready. 
Contents. 

GREEK TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES. III. With 2 Full-Page Plates. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN SEALS. By John Comer-Brett. Being No. 6 of 

4 Series of Articles on Seals and Signet Rings. 
TWO ILLUSTRATIONS of BOOK-PLATES (EX-LIBRIS). 
An EARLY RENAISSANCE SEAL. Illustrated. 
An OLD LETTER-BOX. Continued. By 8. M. Crawley Boevey. 
NOTES and QUERIES. ' 

Thomas Moring, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


A CENTURY of SPADE WORK; The Archi- 
tectural Association Excursion (Salisbury); The Roya! Archo- 
logical Institute at Ipswich ; Roads: their Construction and Main- 
Pr by Dificuities, &e.—See the BUILDER of 

; by post. .* Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Bui ler, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


[ATEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

. . Part II. Containing Papers read at the Scientific 

Fartings held in March and April, 1899. With 11 Plates. Price to 
WS, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 


TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XV. Part 2. Containing a 
a a the MARINE COPEPODA of NEW ZEALAND,’ by G. 
STEWARDSON BRADY, M.D. D.Sc. LL D. F.R.8. C.M Z.8. ith 
Five Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s.; to the Public, 12s. 


To be i ” N . 
uy fot arog at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Squar °% through 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On AUGUST 11 will be published The PATH of a STAR, by SARA 
JEANETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘A Voyage of Consolation,’ 


crown Svo. 6s. 


On AUGUST 16 will be published SIREN CITY, by BENJAMIN 
SWIFT, crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 


The HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ‘Children 


of the Mist.’ With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A series of English schoolboy stories, the result of keen observation and of a most engaging wit. 


GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. Second Edition. Crown 


*** Giles Ingilby’ perfectly sustains its author’s reputation.”—Daily Mail. 

‘Few writers could handle a history with so much freshness, cleverness, and pleasant-flavoured wit as Mr. Norris.” 

“* As good a novel as we could desire.”— Black and White, nm. 

“The character of Colvie Reynell is far and away the best in the book. The cynical, grave, middle-aged man of letters 
is an excellent sketch of a somewhat attractive personality.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 


SHAKESPEARE'’S COUNTRY. By B. C. Windle, M.A. F.RS. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. Uniform with Mr. Wells’s 
‘ Oxford’ and Mr. Thomson’s ‘ Cambridge.’ 
‘‘One of the most charming guide-books. Both for the library and as a travelling companion, the book is equally 
choice and serviceable.” —Academy. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL and POLITICAL HISTORY of ROME. 


By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor’s 
Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
An account of the origin and growth of the Roman Institutions, and a discussion of the various political movements 
from the earliest times to the death of Augustus. 


The HEART of ASIA. By F.H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. With 


Maps and many Illustrations by Verestchagin. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 

An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, of Russian Central Asia. The first part of the work 
contains a concise history of Turkestan, &c , from the earliest times. No such history has hitherto appeared in any 
European language. 

The information contained in the second part may be regarded as semi-official. 

** This volume will form a landmark in our knowledge of Central Asia...... Illuminating and convincing. For the first 
time we are enabled clearly to understand not only how Russia has established her rule in Central Asia, but what that rule 
actually means to the Central Asian peoples. This book is not only feliz opportunitate, but of enduring value.”—Times, 


THREE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
The BOOK of the WEST. ByS. Baring-Gould. With numerous 


Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s.each. Vol. I. DEVON, now ready. Vol, II. CORNWALL, 
almost ready. 
A description of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, in which the scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities of the 
two count es are treated with full knowledge and high interest. 


The VICAR of MORWENSTOW. By S. Baring-Gould. With 


Portrait. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
A completely new edition of the well-known life of R. S. Hawker. 











THE THIRD NUMBER OF 


THE NOVELIST, 
The INCA'S TREASURE, by Ernest Glanville, is now ready, 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, W.C. 


Che Times 


ISSUES 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


AT HALF-PRICE. 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, since it is at once 2 word-book and a fact-book, may be said 


to yield more different kinds of information than any other work of reference in the world. It answers 
the simplest questions that present themselves to the mind of a child, and explains, clearly and concisely, 
the most puzzling allusions which confront the omnivorous reader. It is a new work on a new plan— 
giving, for the first time,every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, provincial or colloquial. It consists of eight sumptuous volumes ; 7,000 large quarto 
pages ; 500,000 definitions ; 7,500 illustrations ; 300,000 quotations; and the editorial cost. alone, of the 
work was more than 200,000/. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is issued by the TIMES upon the plan of monthly payments 
which proved so successful in the case of the TIMES Reprint of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
The limited edition which is now on sale is offered at a reduction of 45 per cent. from the publishers’ 
price. Specimen pages, order forms, and full information may be obtained, gratis and post free, upon 
application to the MANAGER of the TIMES, Printing House Square, London, E.C, Copies of the Dic- 
tionary in the various styles of binding may be examined at the Office of the TIMES ; at the Advertising 
Agency of Messrs. STREET & Co., 164, Piccadilly ; or at the establishment of Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 








Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, At any of these three addresses orders may be booked. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S |HURST & BLACKETT’S BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. PUBLICATIONS. ILL U S TR A T E D 
THE ARCHBISHOPS’ NEW NOVEL CLASSICS. 


DECISION 


As to the Liturgical Use of Incense, and 
the Lawfulness of Carrying Lights 
in Procession. 
Delivered at Lambeth Palace July 31, 1£9 
8vo. sewed, ls. net. 


VOLS. III. AND IV. READY ON WEDNESDAY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 
NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS of an OLD MANOR 


HOUSE, SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of ‘The Celebrity.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An altogether readable 
and delightful story...... Dorothy is charming, a heroine of 
the good old sort.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
GUARDIAN. — “The description of the flight from 
Naseby is one of real eloquence, and profoundly moving. 
There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead 


Cavalier. By BEAULAH MARIE DIX. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We found it difficult to tear 
ourselves away from the fascinating narrative.” 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 
MITCHELL, M.D. LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Baition, 





ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* WAR to the KNIFE” ; or, Tangata 


Maori. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Any one who likes a good story, com- 
bined with any amount of information on strange lands, 
should get this book.” 


The TRAIL of the GOLDSEEKERS. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN 
GARLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPEAKER. — “It consists of vivid prose pictures of 
adventure in the wild North West, interspersed with un- 
conventional and often extremely beautiful snatches of 
verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have 
seen the pitiless majesty of the scenery and the tragic 
conditions of the quest.”’ 


EDWARD WHITE BENSON. A 


Sermon preached in Canterbury Cathedral on Sunday, 
July 9, 1899, in connexion with the Unveiling of the 
Archbishop’s Monument. By RANDALL THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. sewed, 1s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
HISTORY.—VOLUME VI. 


INSECTS. Part Il. (Including 


Bees, Wasps, Ants, Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, &c.) By 
nae SHARP, M.A.Cantab, M.B.Edin. F.R.S. 8vo. 
17s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ It would be hard to say too much in 
praise of this most admirable volume. It is too often the 
ease that scientific books are written in a dull and un- 
interesting style. The reader will find nothing of that 
kind to complain of here. The descriptions are clear. The 











illustrations are excellent; while, as in the previous 
volumes of the series, printing and paper are all that 
could be desired.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimitEp, London. 





BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE AT THE HELM. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ A Low-Born Lass,’ ‘Gentleman George,’ &c. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 
‘* There is scarcely a page in the whole collection of papers 
that make up the present volume which may not be read 


with interest, and—more or less—with profit.” 
St. James’s Budget. 








NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 
58 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Translated and Edited from the French of 
EDMUND PLAUCHUT 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ ‘ The Life of 
Gainsborough,’ “‘ The Science Ladders Series,” &c. 


“*Mrs. Bell has given us an excellent translation of this 
French view of China, and her book will be of service to 
those who wish to be abreast of the times in knowledge of 
the Far Hast.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
, Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





NEW WORK BY 


MR. ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE MODERN ADAM; 
Or, How Things are Done. 


By ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT, 


Author of ‘ The Member for Wrottenborough,’ 
‘ Papers from Pump-Hand!e Court,’ &c. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially designed Cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s, 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. 


JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES,’ 
A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpublished 
Private Diaries, Letters, and other Documents. 
By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 


Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘ Popular Royalty,’ &c. 


40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


“The success of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s novel is proved by its 
enormous popularity and the numerous editions it has gone 
into. Probably no novel of recent years came upon the 
world with such éclat and continued its vogue so brilliantly. 
When the literary history of this end of the century comes 
to be written, it is a work that will loom large in the records 
of fiction. Ina sense it is already a classic. 

Liverpool Daily Mercury. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 





The special object of the Series is to make the 
editions as interesting and helpful as possible to 
the intelligent learner; and with this end in view, 
in addition to the usual apparatus of Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, I]lustrations have been 
introduced wherever it has been thought that they 
might help to elucidate the text. These will be 
gathered from the best sources, and will be chosen 
with a view to explaining the text, and making the 
reader more familiar with Greek and Roman life, 
Most of the illustrations will be specially redrawn, 

MAPS and PLANS will also be inserted as 
required, 

The volumes are being printed at the Oxford 
University Press, in pott 8vo. size, and will be 
issued at the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. each (with or 
without Vocabularies). 

The following will be ready in August 
or September :-—— 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.— Epani- 


NONDAS, HANNIBAL, CATO. By H. L. EARL, 
M.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. (One 
Sonn Behnke G. SPENCER, B.A., St. Paul’s Prepara- 


CAESAR. BookII. By A. C. Liddell, 


M.A., High School, Nottingham. 


CAESAR. Book III. By F. H. Colson, 


M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 
GWYTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. ixix. By W.C. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ’s 
College, New Zealand. 


LIVY.—HANNIBAL'S FIRST CAM- 


PAIGN in ITALY. (Selected from Book XXI.) By 
F. E. A. TRAYES, M_A., St. Paul’s School. 


HORACE’S ODES. BookI. By C.G. 


BOTTING, B.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book II. By 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S ASNEID. Book IV. By 


A. S. WARMAN, B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOKI. ByG. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 

Others in preparation. 


Specimen Copies post free to Head Masters 
on application. 


BELLS 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Well illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 





CANTERBURY. NORWICH. 
CHESTER. OXFORD. 
DURHAM. PETERBOROUGH. 
EXETER. ROCHESTER. 
GLOUCESTER, SALISBURY. 
HEREFORD. SOUTHWELL. 
LICHFIELD. WELLS. 
LINCOLN. WINCHESTER. 
YORK. 
Uniform with the Series— 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER, 
Others in the Press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip 
Iybbe Powys, 1756-1808. Edited by 
Emily J. Climenson. (Longmans & Oo.) 

Tue editor of these diaries and travelling 

journals claims for them, and rightly, that 

they present an accurate, and we may add 
engaging, picture of the life, manners, and 
customs of the upper class during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and a little 
beyond it. One can, however, have too 
much of a good thing, and the selection, 
interesting though it is, would have been 
all the better for judicious compression. 

Because Miss Girle, the daughter of a 

London doctor, who afterwards became 

Mrs. Powys, made, for example, a con- 

scientious abstract from the learned Dr. 

Stukeley’s work on Stonehenge for the 

benefit of her friends, it is not necessarily 

worth reproducing nowadays. Even more 
superfluous are some of the long descrip- 
tions of country seats, such as this of Blen- 

heim: “On entering the park thro’ a 

portal of Corinthian order the magnificent 

pile strikes the eye, and gives one the idea 
of grandeur from a view so superb,” and so 
forth, and so on. Miss Girle, like many 
young ladies of a later date, was absolutely 
remorseless with her guide-book eloquence ; 
and though it may possibly interest the 
present owner of some historic house to 
know that in 1757 one of the bedrooms con- 
tained “furniture of fine old print set upon 

Nankeen,” the information is not calculated 

to thrili the rest of us. An extract or two 

from her purely descriptive pieces would 
have been enough, since there is not much 
individuality about her first impressions of 

Oxford, for instance, and Salisbury Cathe- 

dral has been recognized long since as “a 

fine fabrick, the spire-steeple very beauti- 


Fortunately, the diaries contain much 
besides these intelligent anticipations of Mr. 
Murray’s handbooks, and, as a whole, they 
may be cordially commended to those who 
care to know what well-to-do England was 
doing and thinking about while the American 








colonies were slipping from us, or we were 
drifting into a protracted struggle with 
Republican and Imperialist France. As a 
matter of fact, well-to-do England went 
quietly on, for the most part, with its 
domestic affairs. Here is an account of the 
patriarchal system of a Norwich household, 
in which green stuff gowns had been a New 
Year’s gift from the master to the servants 
for two generations :— 

‘* Nothing but death ever makes a servant 
leave them. The old housekeeper has now 
been there one-and-fifty years ; the butler two- 
or three-and-thirty ; poor Mrs. Jackson’s maid, 
now Miss Jackson’s, twenty-four, having been 
married to one of the footmen (their daughter 
is grown up, and is one of the housemaids). 
Mrs. Bridges (née Jackson), when she married, 
took her servant with her, but ’tis really a 
pleasure to see them all so happy.” 


Miss Girle makes some shrewd comments 
upon the Moravian settlement at Pudsey, in 
Yorkshire, though she was unable to gain 
admission to the women’s sleeping-room : 


‘*The odd description we had of it is as fol- 
lows :—Eighty beds, each just large enough for 
one person, all of white dimity, and a most per- 
fect neatness all throughout the apartment. 
Every night one woman walks up and down 
this gallery with a lighted taper in her hand 
till daybreak, and this ceremony they perform 
by turn. We spent an hour in walking round 
and making all inquiries about this odd sect of 
people, and came away charmed with the situa- 
tion and music, if but little edified with their 
religion. So far indeed we agreed that the 
Moravians and monks, bore a resemblance to 
each other, as both chose the finest spots for 
their monastic residences, that the most pleas- 
ing objects without, might compensate for the 
gloomy ones within.” 

Spas—or, as Miss Girle preferred to spell 
them, spaws—were, of course, favourite 
resorts, and Matlock Baths seem to have 
been among those least spoilt by fashionable 
extravagance :— 


‘* At two the bell rings for dinner, and, as 
before said, ease without unnecessary ceremony 
reigns here. Every one sits down without any 
form, those who come first by the rule taking 
the uppermost seats at the long table. There 
is a gallery for a band of music, who play the 
whole time of meals. The fatigue of dress, too, 
is at this public place quite avoided, as hats are 
general, as the company walk again till evening, 
when there is a ball in the long room till supper, 
and sometimes after. Everyone retiresvery early, 
as few card-tables are seen, gaming not having 
yet reached this rural spot.” 


Miss Girle was decidedly what her de- 
scendants would call a Philistine. The 
Arundel marbles moved her to ribald mirth, 
and she made the servants chip pieces off 
Stonehenge, with the feminine excuse that 
“the very small bits we took could not 
greatly endanger the work.” But she 
regarded royalty with patriotic awe, and 
all but deified George ITI. at his corona- 
tion :— 

*“*As to our King, he look’d as a monarch 
ought, with dignity and sweetness almost 
peculiar to himself. ’Tis said that Quin (who 
you know taught him to play), never acted 
Majesty better than he _ performed the 
reality. At first coming on the platform, as 
if astonish’d at sight of such amazing multi- 
tudes, he clasp’d his hands, and lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, stood for some moments in a 
profound silence, and I dare say (for great is 
his humility), he never had a meaner opinion 
of himself than at that instant, to think that all 
this bustle was for one poor mortal, an earthly 





king. When he proceed’d, ‘twas with a slow 
and exact pace, thro’ increasing acclamations, 
after stopping as if to give his subjects the 
pleasure of gazing on their monarch. One 
should hardly imagine, my dear, this a sight 
to excite tears even in the midst of royal pomp, 
splendour, and magnificence, but it did mine ; 
’twas moving to see the excessive joy of the 
surrounding throng, when one knew the good 
young King deserv’d their every acclamation, 
not from being born to the crown he was going 
torec eive, but by his own intrinsic merit.” 


It seems almost incredible that the beaux of 
that period should have drawn lots with the 
ladies for seats at that ceremony, and if 
they won ‘down sat they, and left the 
ladies to see as well as they could over 
their unmannerly powder-puffed pates” ; 
but Miss Girle declares that such was the 
case. 

Her own happy marriage followed not 
long after her sovereign’s, and a very pretty 
letter she wrote to a Derbyshire friend 
when she announced the engagement. 
Established as mistress of Hardwick House, 
on the banks of the Thames, Mrs. Powys 
naturally took her place in the best country 
society. At Mawley, Sir Walter Blount’s, 
she recorded a pun perpetrated by the 
ingenious Mr. Pope :— 


‘“We were talking of the amazing wit of 
Pope, who was often at Mawley, tho’ much 
oftener at our neighbours the Blounts of Maple- 
Durham, where there is such fine portraits of 
himself and Patty Blount. One day Sir Walter’s 
father was in his company and talking of pun- 
ning. Pope said that was a species of wit so 
triflingly easy that he would answer to make 
one on any proposed subject offhand, when a 
lady in the company said, ‘ Well, then, Mr. 
Pope, make one on keelhauling.’ He instantly 
replied, ‘That, madam, is indeed putting a man 
under a hard ship!’ Keelhauling is drawing a 
man under a ship. What a ready invention 
must the man have had! One could hardly 
have found a more crabbed word to exercise 
the punster’s faculty.” 


Then follows a scene, which is pure Fielding, 
at Croft Castle, where a poor Welsh parson 
and his wife arrived on an annual visit to 
their benefactor. Mr. Evans breakfasted 
with ‘‘the gentleman” (Mr. Hill’s servant 
out of livery), but his good dame went up 
higher. 

‘‘Having, I imagine, heard ladies wore curls, 
she had literally an amazing frizzed black wig; 
her clothes were good and in great variety, but 
you may guess how made and how put on. With 
all this finery she keeps no maid, nor he a man. 
At sitting down to supper, she takes out a flaming 
coloured linen handkerchief, and pinn’d it by 
way of bib on each shoulder. Mrs. Hill, 
being aware that this usual ceremony must have 
nearly killed the most of the company with 
laughing, had whisper’d it about before we left 
the drawing-room, and we were all weak enough 
to imagine politeness would come, if not 
by instinct, yet by example. But we were 
miserably mistaken, for this badge of meal-time 
was daily three times display’d; so you may 
judge of what with her figure and determina- 
tion to taste of every ‘nice thing,’ as she term’d 
them at table, if it were hardly possible to keep 
our countenances free from a smile.” 

The isolation of country districts in severe 
winters receives frequent illustration from 
Mrs. Powys’s journals. ‘‘ We could have 
no news or letters from Henley or Reading 
for ten days,” she writes in 1776; and 
prudent housewives were obliged to look 
ahead lest food and coals should have to 
be bought at famine prices. 
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Mrs. Powys frequently reminds us of 
Fanny Burney. She furnishes an amusing 
account of one of those disconcerting visits 
which George III. and Queen Caroline were 
accustomed to inflict, without the slightest 
warning, upon their favourites. On one 
occasion, when they arrived, the dowager 
Mrs. Freeman, of Henley Park, was in- 
doors with a violent cold. 

‘*She had only time to say, ‘A smart break- 
fast, William,’ and to throw on a huge cloak, and 
was down just as the King, Queen, two Prin- 
cesses, Lady Louisa Clayton, and two gentle- 
men entered. They stayed two hours and a 
half, talked incessantly, seemed vastly pleased, 
and knew every family and their concerns in 
this neighbourhood, Mrs. Freeman said, better 
than she did herself! The worst of these great 
visitors are that no servants must appear, and 
you are obliged to wait on them yourself ; this, 
ill as she then felt, was very fatiguing ; besides, 
not knowing the art, one must do it awkwardly. 
Mrs. Freeman, after standing up in the corner 
to make the tea in the same spot, she handed- 
a dish to her Majesty, and was carrying one 
to the Princess Royal, who laughingly said, ‘I 
believe you forgot the King.’” 


By a happy coincidence, both Miss Powys 
and Miss Burney were present at West- 
minster Hall when Sheridan delivered his 
speech on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and the sympathies of the pair 
were pronouncedly on the side of the 
accused. Mrs. Powys would even have 
denied Sheridan the title of orator :— 


**T much wished to hear this so celebrated an 
orator. I got in, and sat most commodiously 
in a front row. Never was anything so crowded 
as the hall, every part full and of the highest 
rank. Must Iown myself greatly disappointed ? 
Few, perhaps, would be so honest as to give 
their sentiments so contrary to the multitude ; 
but indeed Mr. Sheridan answer’d not my ex- 
pectation as to oratory, eloquence, or manner, 
the latter totally unpleasing, as a continual 
thumping upon his desk and most vehement 
passion never surely can be styled elegance.” 


Such was the strength of Mrs. Powys’s 
loyalty that she approved heartily of the 
Princess of Wales on her first appear- 
ance at Ascot, though with reserves about 
a remarkable pink petticoat. But the 
Prince scandalized her at Bath not a little, 
as well he might :— 


‘What a pity such an accomplish’d young 
man, knowing so well how to make himself 
admired and beloved, can be wanting in duty 
to such parents as his ; but time and his own 
good sense will very soon, I’ve no doubt, make 
him see the a om wed even to his own future 
happiness, in this juvenile conduct.” 


The Duke of Clarence pleased her better :— 


‘*Dr. Wolsby had before hinted to us that 
the Prince did not like only a gentlemen’s enter- 
tainment, so we desir’'d Dr. and Mrs. Wolsby 
to bring with them Miss Letitia Sands and 
Miss Burt, two very pretty young ladies she had 
been chaperone to at the balls, and with whom 
the Prince had danced both nights. We had 
fourteen in all, besides Prince William, and the 
four above mentioned ; his two aides-de-camp, 
Major Ellerton and Captain Hambleton ; Lord 
Pembroke, and his aide-de-camp, Captain 
D'Urbin; Major Fellows, Major Gore, and our- 
selves. In the morning, not having been used 
to the —— of princes, I rather wished the 
day over ; but we had not been in the drawing- 
room ten minutes before his agreeable easy 
manner made one so perfectly acquainted, that 
I found I could talk to him with the same non- 
chalance as to any other officer in the room. 
When dinner was announced, he took my hand 





| the best available Portuguese sources. 


and led me down to the eating-room, which was 
rather a long promenade, but we had room 
sufficient to show how we perform’d, as the 
staircase, and approach to it is spacious. He 
placed himself next to me, and tho’ the two 
beautiful young ladies were very near us, polite- 
ness, no doubt, made him address most of his 
conversation to the Dean’s sister, tho’ an old 
grandmother! And indeed (like his Majesty), 
I do think he was never a moment silent ; but 
it gave me pleasure to see, despite his volubility, 
that he perform’d well on most of the dishes, 

articularly on a fine haunch of venison sent us 
by Lord Pembroke. While at dinner, he told 
me I must go to his play. ‘I should certainly,’ 
I said, ‘wait upon his Royal Highness.’ ‘ And 
will you oblige me with tea and coffee soon ?’ 
‘Undoubtedly.’ After that the carriages were 
ordered, and he conducted us to the theatre, 
and led me into his box...... During the play 
(for he there talked almost as much as during 
dinner), he told me he was to sup at Dr. Wolsby’s, 
and then leave Canterbury and set off for Ash- 
ford. I said I feared his Royal Highness would 
be tired to death from his obliging attention. 
‘Oh, not the least, for when tired I can sleep 
full as well in my coach as a bed.’ There [ 
envied him, for I never can, if ever so much 
fatigued.” 

There is a good deal in the later selections 
from Mrs. Powys’s diary about the extrava- 
gant entertainments given at Wargrave-on- 
Thames by the spendthrift and stage-struck 
Lord Barrymore, who spent 60,000/. on a 
theatre he built. 

Mrs. Powys prudently avoided gaming. 
For instance, at a party at Fawley Court, 
near Henley :— 


‘*T saw one (nameless here), lady of quality 
borrow ten pieces of Tessier within half-an-hour 
after she set down to vingt-une, and a countess 
at loo who ow’d to every soul round the table 
before half the night was over. They wanted 
Powys and I to play at ‘low loo,’ as they term’d 
it, but we rather chose to keep our features 
less agitated than those we saw around us, for 
I always observe even those who have it to lose 
have no less a tinge of the rouge in their 
countenances when fortune does not smile.” 

We must conclude, however, with two 
extracts: the first with a curiously modern 
touch about it, the second showing how 
much the times have changed. 

‘*When the influenza was so violent this 
spring at Bath, Dr. Parry visited 120 patients 
in two days ; and Mr. Crook, the apothecary, 
only wish’d he could have a lease of this same 
influenza for eight years—he should not desire 
a better fortune.” 

** December 2nd.—Staying at Hardwick ; the 
gentlemen went a shooting, and had great sport, 
killed six woodcocks, four rabbits, one hare, but 
missed a shot at a fine cock-pheasant.” 

The editor well asks, ‘‘What would the 
battue-shooter of the present day think of 
this bag for a party of four men?” 








The Rise of Portuguese Power in India. By 
R. 8. Whiteway. (Constable & Co.) 
‘Tue Risz or PortucvEsE Power 1n Inp1A’ 
is marked by the quiet reserve which 
arises from the sense of power a man 
feels when he is a thorough master of 
the subject he is writing about. It is 
sparing of ornament and image, and, above 
all, it is free of any parade of knowledge. 
There are no purple patches, but the book 
is thoroughly readable. The useful biblio- 
graphy printed at the commencement of 
the book shows that the author has gone to 
His 





aim has been to furnish an account of the 
rise of Portuguese power in India from 
the voyages of Vasco da Gama down to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He has 
not written a mere record of military expedi- 
tions and of the change of governors, but 
with skill has inserted the trifles which 
throw light on the social life of the day, and 
give life to the portraits of the chief men 
who played a part in that stirring and 
romantic drama. Mr. Whiteway has avoided 
the common error of devoting too much 
space to the prologue. He first briefly 
notes the fact that Ormuz commanded the 
narrows through which the trade of the East 
with Persia, and —— Persia with 
Europe, had to pass, and that 

‘* Jedda was to the traffic of the East that went 
through the Red Sea, what Ormuz was to the 
Persian Gulf branch. North of Jedda the 
navigation of the Red Sea is hampered by reefs 
and shoa's, and at Jedda the seagoing vessels 
stopped, and goods were transferred to smaller 
boats that went to Suez. From Suez the 
merchandise crossed the desert to Cairo on 
camels, and thence went down the Nile to 
Alexandria, where it was purchased for European 
consumption, chiefly by Venetians.” 

The Mohammedan merchants and the 
Italian republics were enriched by the trade 
of the East; and by the discovery of the sea 
route the Portuguese hoped to transfer the 
profits into their own pockets. For a century 
they made strenuous efforts to discover that 
route. As is known to every student of 
history, early in the fifteenth century Prince 
Henry of Portugal, named the Navigator, 
great - grandson of King Edward III. of 
England, settled at Sagrer, and from that 
date till his death in 1460 he sent out 
annual expeditions that explored the African 
coast. By these expeditions, and by the 
assistance of mathematicians and _astro- 
nomers—often Jews—a school of navigators 
was created. This was the first great step 
towards success. In 1434 Cape Bojador, 
on the African coast, one thousand miles 
from Portugal, was passed. ‘‘ For years 
before expedition after expedition had been 
turned back by the terrors of a shoal that 
stretched out to sea, over which the water 
foamed and boiled.’ Fifty-three years 
later Bartholomew Dias rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and that route to the East 
which the Portuguese had so long sought 
was at length opened. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama left Portugal to find his way round 
the Cape to the Indian Ocean. His per- 
sonality, as Mr. Whiteway reminds us, had 
more influence on the early connexion of 
the Portuguese with India than the mere 
events of his first voyage :— 

‘‘He is described as a man of medium height, 
stout build and florid complexion, harsh in 
manner, bold in attack, much to be feared in 
his anger, and with no feeling of mercy to 
temper his justice. His physical power of 
endurance and his energy were exceptional, and 
his firmness indomitable. Combined with his 
inflexibility, his temper was cruel, violent, and 
passionate—he could wait ten years for his 
revenge.” 

He was accompanied by his elder brother, 
Paulo da Gama, whose sweetness of cha- 
racter afforded a striking contrast to the 
violent temper of his brother. But it was 
to Paulo that the success of the voyage 
was to a great extent due. The three 
vessels which formed Vasco da Gama’s com- 
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mand varied from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty tons burden, and it is difficult at the 
resent moment to understand the condi- 
tions under which the early navigators made 
their voyages. Mr. Whiteway, however, 
ives statistics to show that ‘‘ when ships 

ew larger their seaworthiness did not 
increase in proportion, nor were the voyages 
shortened ; in fact, the percentage of losses 
increased very considerably.” The smaller 
ships were easier to handle and better 
able to creep along the coast; Vasco da 
Gama landed at intervals on his first 
voyage to correct his reckonings. In the 
earlier voyages the ships were built both 
for fighting and for trade; with Vasco da 
Gama’s fleet of 1502 there first went out 
ships destined to remain in India—that is, 
fighting and not cargo ships :— 


‘Tt was found, however, with a little experi- 
ence, that large ships were unsuited to Indian 
warfare, in which organized fleets had very 
rarely to be encountered, but in which the 
enemy had to be followed into creeks and 
rivers. Vasco da Gama in his third term, in 
1524 took out a Genoese ship - builder who 
promised to build boats ‘to catch a mosquito.’ 
These boats could either sail or row; they 
carried thirty fighting men, and the oarsmen 
had arms under the thwarts, and were avail- 
able in a mélée,” 


On the 17th of May, 1498, Vasco da Gama’s 
small fleet anchored off Kappat, a small 
village eight miles north of Calicut. 
Calicut was an open roadstead, but 
owed its prosperity to being one of the 
regular marts of Indo-European commerce. 
Merchants from Egypt who traded with 
Ceylon and Malacca crept up the Malabar 
coast before striking across the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. The ruler of Calicut had 
become the chief of the numerous Hindu 
principalities of Malabar, and the counten- 
ance which he consistently showed to the 
Mohammedan traders induced them to make 
Calicut their headquarters, and in turn 
they helped him, by the wealth they poured 
into the country, to retain his supremacy. 
A Mohammedan writing in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century bears testimony to 
the toleration of the Hindu rulers. They 
not only abstained from all oppression, but 
they paid every consideration to the pre- 
judices and customs of the Mohammedans. 
In deference to them, Friday was respected 
throughout Malabar; a death sentence on 
4 follower of their religion was never 
carried out without their consent, and con- 
verts to their faith were not molested. 
European travellers also bear testimony to 
the high grade of civilization to which the 
Hindus had attained. Varthema, the 
Italian, who visited Calicut in 1505, praises 
the administration of justice and the pro- 
bity of the merchants. Pyrard de Ladal, 
who was there in 1607, writes :— 


“There is no place in all India where con- 
tentment is more universal than at Calicut, 
both on account of the beauty and fertility of 
the country and of the intercourse with the 
men of all religions, who were there in free 
exercise of their own religion...... It is the 
busiest and the most full of all traffic and 
commerce in the whole of India; it has 
merchants from all parts of the world, and of 
““ nations and religions, by reason of the 

rty and security accorded to them there ; 
for the king permita the exercise of every kind 





of religion, and yet it is strictly forbidde : to 
talk, dispute, or quarrel on that subject.” 

It would be pleasant to discover at the 
present time a town in Europe where “ it is 
strictly forbidden to talk, dispute, or quarrel 
on that subject.” Wide was the gulf 
between the civilization of the Hindus and 
the Portuguese. As Mr. Whiteway tells us : 

‘*In nothing was their relative civilization 
more shown than in their treatment of prisoners 
of war. The Portuguese killed with the most 
horrible tortures or enslaved all prisoners 
whom they could not hold to ransom. They 
even flung the dead bodies of their captives 
on the shore and watched them, to extort a 
ransom from any one who showed any interest 
in the corpse. On the other hand, the Portu- 
guese who were captured were, in the early 
days, treated with the greatest humanity.” 

The Portuguese had treated the Arab 
traders on the African coast with their usual 
high - handedness and brutality, and the 
Hindu ruler, being informed of their con- 
duct by the Arab merchants, gave them 
but little encouragement to trade. His 
conduct, however, was marked by consider- 
able courtesy. On his invitation Da Gama, 
with thirteen companions, landed and tra- 
velled twelve miles to visit him :— 

‘* Misled by the idea that all natives of India 
(excluding, of course, Muhamedan soldiers) were 
Christians, the little party worshipped in a Hindu 
temple, though they certainly marvelled at the 
frescoes of the saints, whose teeth projected a 
thumb’s length from their mouths, and who had 
four or five arms apiece. They mistook the 
janeo, or sacred cord of the Hindus, for a stole.” 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama sailed for Europe, 
and eventually reached Portugal, with 55 
survivors of the 170 men who had started 
on the expedition. As Mr. Whiteway re- 
marks, this first voyage of the Portu- 
guese admiral stands out as one of the 
epoch- making landmarks in the world’s 
history :— 

‘* Apart from its effect on the course of events, 
the first meeting since the days of Alexander, 
1800 years before, of the civilizations of the 
East and West must always retain its interest.” 

The rich freight which Gama brought 
home naturally filled the Portuguese king 
and people with joy, and a new fleet was 
swiftly equipped. It consisted of thirteen 
vessels, and carried 1,200 men. In 1500 
it set sail under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez Catral. Among the captains were 
Bartholomew Dias, who first rounded the 
Cape, and Nicholas Coelho, the companion 
of Gama :— 

‘*Even at this early date rumours of the gold 
mines of Southern Central Africa had reached 
Europe, and one of the objects of the expedition 
was to explore them.” 

Few expeditions were more full of mis- 
fortunes, few of more splendid results. 
Brazil and Madagascar were found; and 
the discovery of Cochin, with its harbour 
and magnificent inland communications with 
the pepper country, entirely altered the 
policy of the Portuguese. They discovered 
they could destroy the Arab commerce and 
obtain power over the Indian Ocean by 
playing off the ruler of Cochin against the 
ruler of Calicut. Flushed by the success of 
his navigators, the King of Portugal assumed 
at this time the high-sounding title of Lord 
of the Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce 
of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India. To 
enforce the claims these titles carried with 





them Da Gama was sent with a fleet of 
twenty ships; five of them were to remain 
permanently in the Indian Ocean. But 
Portugal could not maintain her command 
of the Indian Ocean by means of an annual 
fleet, and the practice of leaving a few vessels 
to guard her interests did not prove a 
success. It was therefore determined to 
appoint a Viceroy for three years, and Al- 
meida was appointed first Viceroy. He took 
with him a fleet of twenty-two ships, 1,500 
men-at-arms, and a huge store of munitions 
of war. His orders were to build fortresses ; 
and should any of the rulers object to a 
foreign power putting up fortifications 
within their limits, a suitable base was 
to be selected, and war made until they 
submitted. During the four years (1505-9) 
that he was Viceroy Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Arabs at the Malabar ports. 
Desperate were the encounters between him 
and the Egyptians. In attempting to pre- 
vent the coalition of the Egyptian fleet with 
the Calicut ships his gallant son D. Lou- 
renco perished. His finest ship ran foul of 
some fishing stakes, and became so jammed 
in the race of the tide that no cutting away 
of any stakes was of any avail, and there 
was no breeze to help. The enemy gathered 
round the doomed vessel, but four attempts 
to board were beaten off :— 

‘*D. Lourenco himself, with half his leg 
carried away by a cannon-shot, sat on a chair by 
the mainmast and encouraged his men to fight 
on, until another shot in the chest flung him 
lifeless on the deck ; he was carried below, and 
his body sank through the shattered planks and 
was never recovered.” 

To revenge the death of his son now 
became Almeida’s sole aim. ‘‘ He who has 
eaten the cockerel must eat the cock,’’ he 
said. The spring after his son’s death 
(March, 1509) his revenge was gratified. 
He defeated the combined Moslem fleet off 
Diu, and slew 3,000 of their men :— 

‘¢ In a triumphal procession down the coast the 
Viceroy celebrated his victory at every halting- 
place where there was a Muhamedan town 
by firing the limbs of his captives, who were 
executed in batches for that purpose, over the 
city.” 

On the Ist of December, 1509, Almeida 
left Cochin on his homeward voyage, after 
having given over the charge of his high 
office to Albuquerque. No part of Mr. 
Whiteway’s work is more valuable than the 
chapter in which he recounts the six years 
of Albuquerque’s governorship, during 
which he raised Portugal to a territorial 
power in India. It was a splendid achieve- 
ment for one man, and he received the 
same measure of gratitude that Warren 
Hastings received for founding our empire. 
The ingratitude of his sovereign was his 
deathblow : — 

‘* His friends tried to amuse him by saying 
the King would give him high employment in 
Portugal : ‘ Portugal is a small country,’ he 
replied ; ‘what employment is there that is 
one-half or one-third of that of the Governor 
of India? I have sacrificed to one saint—the 
King. Iam out with the King because of men, 
and I am out with men because of the King.’” 
The death of Albuquerque is as touching a 
picture as ever was put on canvas :— 

‘*He made his will, and in leaving his last 
wishes to his successor his old humour flashed 
out: ‘I beg he will not put up my goods to 
auction ; I do not wish my ragged old breeches 
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to be seen.’ His last letter to the King was 
dignified and pathetic—a letter hard, perhaps, 
to have to write, but certainly harder to receive. 
He longed with a feverish longing to see Goa 
before he died, and with a last effort he stood 
up as the ship crossed the bar, and leaned 
against the door frame to get yet one more 
view. Early on Sunday, December 16th, as 
the ship was casting anchor in front of Goa, 
he died, dressed as he wished in the order of 
St. James.” 

The old Goa which Albuquerque captured 
and longed to see before he died is now a 
city of the dead. At first there were some 
grounds of hope that his heroic attempt to 
found an empire in the East would prove a 
success. Men like Alfonso Mexia and Simon 
Botelho might have placed the Portuguese 
administration on a firm basis if, as Mr. 
Whiteway states, they had been samples of 
a body of government rather than isolated 
individuals. A study of the rapid decline 
of the Portuguese power brings home to 
the mind the great work that Clive and 
Hastings did in creating an efficient and 
honest civil administration. Mexia, the 
Comptroller of Revenue, is a fine type of 
the active district officer, and his name is 
worthy to rank with that of Jonathan 
Duncan and Thomason. Indeed, his 
body of revenue rules for the island of 
Goa, which Mr. Whiteway found in the 
Goa archives, should be studied by all 
Indian Revenue officials. He should, 
however, have printed the whole document 
with typographical fidelity, and given a 
literal translation. He has printed ‘a full 
abstract,” but abstracts are of little value 
to the serious student. Mexia’s report is 
the earliest description by a European of a 
village community, and is well worth com- 
paring with the report on the same subject 
prepared under the instructions of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone. 

It is warmly to be wished that the hope 
to which Mr. Whiteway gives expression 
may be realized: ‘If the subject prove of 
sufficient interest the work will be concluded 
with a volume on the decline of the Por- 
tuguese power in India.” ‘The Rise of 
Portuguese Power in India’ is a romantic 
tale of perennial interest, but it never before 
has been told in so terse and instructive a 
manner. 








The Roxburghe Ballads, Part XXVII. 
Vol. IX. Edited by J. Woodfall Ebs- 
worth, M.A. (Ballad Society.) 


Wirn the appearance of the present part 
the completion of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ 
is announced. It is true that another por- 
tion, calculated to make a twenty-eighth 
part, containing a general index of historical 
names and events, and portraits of the 
editors, is in reserve; and it is also true, if 
we understand aright the prefatory note to 
the second division of vol. viii., that a 
series of ‘ Civil War and Commonwealth 
Ballads,” laboriously prepared by the same 
editor, but belonging, we assume, to a col- 
lection other than the Roxburghe, is in 
existence. That these will within reasonable 
time see the light is improbable. The por- 
tion now issued is two years in advance of 
the ordinary current subscription. A list 


of the subscribers to the Society—seventy- 
five in all—is affixed to the part before us. 
It is obvious that, without accessions, the 
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number is far too small to leave much hope 
of further expenditure. Time has gradually 
weeded out the chief supporters of the 
Ballad Society, which has now been in 
existence for over thirty years. Of the sub- 
scribers who remain many consist of public 
institutions, though the number of these 
is, considering the nature of the task 
accomplished, discreditably small. To Mr. 
Ebsworth the consolation must come in 
the fact, almost, if not altogether, unique, 
that while the editorial responsibility for 
many years past has fallen upon one man— 
who is, in fact, the Ballad Society—other 
societies, such as the New Shakspere, the 
Chaucer, the Browning, &c., with a staff of 
assistants, contributors, and editors, have 
slipped out of existence. 

The division of vol. viii. into two parts, 
the latter of which is called vol. ix., is due 
to the fact that the matter in hand had 
swollen to such an exteut as to become un- 
manageable within a single volume, the 
total issue since vol. vii. amounting to no 
fewer than 1,296 pages. Paramount neces- 
sity has brought about this augmentation 
of bulk, for which the subscribers have 
every cause to be grateful. Discoveries 
have, during the progress of the work, been 
frequent; many supposed losses have, we 
are told, been retrieved, and few enigmas 
now remain unsolved. 

Very miscellaneous are the contents of the 
part which now sees the light. The open- 
ing portion consists of a final group of 
Restoration ballads. These, which are all, 
with a solitary exception, preserved in ex- 
emplars probably unique, show what con- 
tentment or enthusiasm the promise of the 
Restoration and its arrival begot in the minds 
of Englishmen. The subjects are such as 
might be anticipated—advice to General 
Monck to bestir himself, panegyric upon 
him, derision of the Rump, expressions of 
England’s joy for her sovereign’s return, 
such as ‘‘ Ring Bells and let bonefires out- 
blaze the Sun,’’ written by Alexander Brome, 
and others, all telling of royal entertain- 
ments and national rejoicing. Two are in 
a sterner strain, and rejoice over the down- 
fall of the ‘Ten infamous Traitors executed 
in October, 1660,” referring, of course, to 
the death of the regicides; two on the 
coronation of Charles in 1661; while two 
celebrate the escape of the monarch after 
the defeat at Worcester. The ballad en- 
titled ‘The Wonderfull and Miraculous 
Escape of our Gracious King from that Dis- 
mal, Black, and Gloomie Defeat at Wor’ster’ 
celebrates in a quaint form of verse the 
devotion of the Pendrells, and is of great 
interest. A second, on ‘The Royall Oak,’ 
supplies some amusing particulars concern- 
ing the reprimand awarded to the king, 
who, dressed as a serving man, had been 
left in a kitchen, and had, in answer to a 
request by the cook, made an abortive 
attempt to wind up the jack. The irate 
maid is said to have called the disguised 
monarch ‘‘ a clownish boobie,’”’ which “ rail- 
ing caus’d him laugh for joy.” 

The miscellaneous ballads include, among 
others less well known, ‘ Fair Susan of Ash- 
ford, a Wooing Song,’ ‘ Covetous-Minded 
Parents,’ ‘The Praise of Sailors,’ ‘The 
Palatine Lovers,’ and ‘Sweet Salutation on 
Primrose Hill,’ all more or less amorous 
in complexion. Next are printed fifty-four 





political and miscellaneous ballads of 1654 
and following years. In addition to these ang 
other ballads, old and new, come frontis. 
pieces for vols. i., ii., and iii., striking illys. 
trations executed by the editor, one of 
them reproduced from Heywood’s ‘ Philogo. 
thonista,’ quarto, 1635, a curious design 
with which in the original work we haye 
long been familiar. A list of accredited 
authors of ballads, including the editor 
given complete in vol. viii, and ballad 
indexes for the same volume, with editorial 
comments, make upthenumber. ‘An Elegig 
upon the Death of King Charles the 
Martyr,’ which appears p. cv et seq., is q 
very vigorous piece of versification. On p.cx 
is a reproduction of the quaint picture of an 
Indian from Bulwer’s ‘ Artificial Chango. 
ling.’ To give a description of Mr. Ebs- 
worth’s comments is a hopeless task. Now 
he sounds the praise of the Chaucer Society, 
now celebrates in prose and verse the 
beauties of Shakspeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cres. 
sida,’ concerning which he says fervently 
and rhythmically :— 

The pedantry of college dons took umbrage at the 


play, 

And there are not yet ten persons do it justice to 
this day. 

One page, dealing with Cromwell, is 


headed ‘‘ Thank Heaven! we have a House 
of Lords.” Throughout Mr. Ebsworth 
writes like a belated Cavalier; his sym- 
pathies are with past faiths and actions, 
and he finds little to admire in the world of 
to-day, except a few friends to whom he 
is constantly loyal. His erudition with 
regard to ballad literature is exemplary, 
and we fancy unequalled; his zeal on 
behalf of the society he loves and supports 
by his own unaided devotion is unparalleled. 


When he abandons his task there will be } 


none able to carry it through. It will bea 
thousand pities if, for want of encourage- 
ment, the little that he holds needful to be 
done cannot be accomplished. It should 
be the crown of his achievement that he has 
carried: through to the end a task from 
which another man—any other man, it may 
be said—would have shrunk, that, namely, 
of having placed beyond reach of destruc- 
tion the huge series of ‘ Roxburghe Ballads.’ 








OXFORD HISTORY. 

University of Oxford: College Histories.— 
Brasenose College. By John Buchan.— 
Trinity College. By Herbert E. D. Blakis- 
ton, M.A.— Wadham College. By J. Wells, 
M.A. (Robinson.) 

Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne. 
—Vol. III. May, 1710—December, 1712. 
Edited by C. E. Doble, M.A.—Vol. IV. 
December, 1712—November, 1714. Edited 


by D. W. Rannie, M.A. (Oxford His: | 


torical Society.) 
Tue collection of college histories grows 
apace, and there has at present been only 
one notable failure in it. It is lamentable 
that a college with the distinguished trati- 
tions and the marked corporate spirit of 
Brasenose should have had its records él 
trusted to one who knows little, and app* 
rently cares less, about them. When ™. 
Madan wrote his sketch of the history 
this college in Mr. Andrew Clark’s ‘ Colleg® 
of Oxford,’ he devoted half his space to the 
times preceding the Restoration. Mr. Buchat 
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thinks one-fifth, if that, to be a fair pro- 
ortion, and even so he has to eke out his 
scanty information by generalities which 
have no direct bearing on his subject, and 
are amongst the commonest of the common- 
laces of Oxford university history. If 
Brasenose men will be pleased by a farrago 
of old university stories told in the style of a 
second-rate journalist, we recommend them 
to read Mr. Buchan’s book; but not other- 
wise. When he reaches more modern times 
he is not so bad; but he never shows him- 
self competent except in his account of the 
athletic doings of his college, and here he has 
merely the college club-book to summarize. 
He has evidently had difficulty in making up 
a volume, even one much shorter than the 
others in the series, otherwise he would 
not have allotted some five pages to Sir 
Tatton Sykes, or the same amount of ex- 
tracts from Mr. Blackmore’s ‘Cripps the 
Carrier.’ 

The histories of Trinity and Wadham are 
happily of an altogether different character. 
Each is the work of a scholar who is 
thoroughly at home with all the traditions 
of his college, and who has explored its 
archives with zeal. Of the two books, Mr. 
Blakiston’s is the more original, because he 
has had no previous college history to assist 
him; while Mr. Wells has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of Mr. T. G. Jackson’s labours. 
Mr. Blakiston is no doubt the better anti- 
quary; but Mr. Wells’s more popular style 
will appeal to a larger audience. No two 
colleges can be imagined more different in 
their external appearance— Wadham the 
nost homogeneous of buildings, which has 
hardly changed since the days of James I., 
and Trinity a medley of all styles and ages ; 
but they resemble each other in this, that 
they represented essentially that local type 
of colleges which recent changes have done 
so much to obliterate. Trinity was specially 
the college of the Southern Midlands, Wad- 
ham that of the county of Somerset. Mr. 
Blakiston brings out the territorial affinities 
of his college much better than Mr. Wells 
does. In both colleges the fellows were 
elected from the scholars, and in both there 
was, and has always been, a rich crop of 
eminent men. It may even be doubted 
whether—anyhow at Trinity—the opening 
of the fellowship to outsiders has resulted 
in any very marked alteration in the cha- 
racter and distinction of the persons elected ; 
nor will this fact astonish those who read in 
Mr. Blakiston’s book the wonderful list of 
scholars of Trinity towards the middle of 
this century—a list which could hardly be 
surpassed by any college. Another point 
of resemblance between the two neighbour- 
ing foundations lies in the prominent place 
taken by the gentlemen - commoners, an 
order now well-nigh extinct in the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Blakiston, having the re- 
sponsibilities of a tutor, is not disposed to 
regret their decay; but it is curious to notice 
how many of the famous names of Trinity 
belonged to this order. 

Mr. Blakiston devotes by far the larger 
part of his book to the earlier history of 
his college. He has sifted the genuine 
from the spurious—notably, he has de- 
stroyed the literary credit of Thomas 
Warton; and he has produced a model 
sketch of a foundation which, beginning 
under Queen Mary on the site of the old 








house of the monks of Durham, rose to a 
distinguished position as rapidly as did 
the nearly contemporary foundation of St. 
John’s. Its rise is chiefly attributed to the 
energy of two Presidents, Kettell, 1599- 
1643, and Ralph Bathurst, 1664-1704. Of 
the latter we read :— 


‘* Considering the success of Bathurst’s efforts 
to interest influential people in the fortunes of 
the college, it is surprising that it did not 
produce in his time more men of real emi- 
nence.” 


And yet a selection which includes the 
great Lord Somers (admitted in 1667), 
James Stanhope (1688), and Spencer 
Compton, afterwards Lord Wilmington 
(1690), a Lord Chancellor, a Secretary of 
State, and a Speaker and First Lord of the 
Treasury, besides many others of lesser 
fame, cannot be called unsatisfactory for a 
college of the size of Trinity. We doubt 
if any college in the present day, except 
Christ Church and Trinity, Cambridge, 
could surpass it. 

The narrative is relieved by many quota- 
tions from records and private letters, 
though the source from which they are 
taken is not indicated so often as we should 
like. The following may serve as a 
specimen :— 

‘*Edmund Verney, for instance, a grandson 
of Sir Ralph Verney, of Claydon, when ad- 
mitted as a gentleman-commoner in Jan. 
1685, brought with him ‘a new sylver hilted 
sword, a new striped morning gown, and 6 new 
laced Bands, whereof one is Point de Loraine,’ 
as well as a sort of schoolboy’s hamper of 
oranges, lemons, raisins, and sugar; but in 
February he wrote : 

‘** Most Honoured Father: I want a Hatt, 
and a payre of Fringed Gloves very much, 
and I desire you to send me them if you can 
possibly before Sunday next, for as I come from 
Church Everybody gazeth upon me and asketh 
who I am. This I was told by a Friend of 
Myne who was asked by Two or Three who I 
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was. 


Mr. Wells has occasion to deplore the 
gaps in his college register; but there is 
no want of continuity in his history. The 
most characteristic features are, perhaps, 
the scientific interests of Wadham in the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; its dis- 
tinction in Oriental learning, associated par- 
ticularly with the names of Hody and 
Kennicott ; and its position more recently 
as a centre of Evangelicalism and a nursery 
of Positivism. Speaking of Kennicott and 
of White, another Wadham Hebraist, Mr. 
Wells remarks :— 


‘‘These two are instances of a fact too 
often forgotten in these reforming days—that 
patronage was more favourable to merit in 
humble life than the modern system of com- 
petitive examination; a parish clerk’s son, 
however great his aptitude for Oriental lan- 
guages, would look in vain for a servitorship 
and a fellowship, since all endowments are now 
given by a system which requires merit, and 
only such merit as can be shown by a candidate 
whose parents have been able to give him the 
ordinary education.” 


There is truth in this statement, though 
it is put too sweepingly. Many persons of 
Kennicott’s position have gained scholar- 
ships, and some fellowships, in Oxford in 
modern times; and there is still some 
“‘ patronage,” though it is no longer called 
by that name. But is Mr. Wells correct in 





saying that Kennicott’s father was a baker? 
We thought he was a barber. 

There are some slips in the book. For 
example, Mr. Wells speaks of the con- 
troversy as to whether the historian John 
Malalas had or had not a final s in his 
name, but he spells him regularly Malelas. 
He is also opposed to the best authority in 
defending the attribution of the famous 
Wadham portrait to Admiral Blake. 

It is more than eleven years since we 
reviewed the first two volumes of the ‘ Col- 
lections of Thomas Hearne,’ edited by Mr. 
Doble for the Oxford Historical Society 
(Atheneum, No. 3145, February 4th, 1888). 
These have been succeeded in duo course 
by two others; but the last is edited, not by 
Mr. Doble, but by Mr. Rannie. It is no 
disparagement to Mr. Rannie’s careful and 
scholarly work to say that it does not quite 
reach the level attained by Mr. Doble; for 
the latter’s conversance with the litera- 
ture of the time has hardly an equal among 
living scholars. But we hasten to add that 
Mr. Rannie’s editing is very competent and 
good. To show how much new material is 
contained in the present edition, it is suffi- 
cient to say that four solid volumes of 
closely compacted type represent a section 
of Hearne’s collections, of which Dr. Bliss 
gave a selection filling little more than three 
hundred pages in the first volume of his 
‘ Reliquize Hearnianze’ (second edition, 
1869). Yet it is surprising how skilful he 
was in picking out the plums in Hearne’s 
olla podrida of scholarship, antiquarianism, 
Nonjuror politics, and university gossip, 
not to say scandal. We are glad to have 
more of it, and to have it produced in so 
satisfactory a fashion. 








Essai de Sémantique (Science des Significa- 
tions). Par Michel Bréal. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 

Tue brightness and lucidity of these very 

interesting and suggestive chapters make 

each appear too short. The department of 
linguistic science dealt with in this essay 
has been less thoroughly explored than any 
other, and it is to their insufficient acquaint- 
ance with it that many of the errors and 
fallacies of phonologists and morphologists 
are due. It is only incidentally concerned 
with phonology, and though it has to make 
incursions into the fields of morphology and 
syntax, its point of view is different from 
that of specialists in these studies, among 
whom the translator of Bopp’s ‘Com- 
parative Grammar’ into French ranks high. 
The semasiologist, or student of ‘la séman- 
tique,” has to trace the vicissitudes which 
the history of forms, words, and phrases 
presents with respect to signification, many 
of which admit of classification. They are 
frequently very curious, as popular writers 
on language have copiously demonstrated. 

For instance, we etymologically confer the 

attribute of “‘ knowledge” on a blade when 

we call it ‘‘keen.” The transference from 
the mental to the material is well illustrated 
by the medizval dagger called ‘ miseri- 
corde” and the plant-name “tansy.” The 
passage of meaning is generally in the 
opposite direction. 

M. Bréal begins by propounding — 
intellectual ‘‘ lois” —“‘law ” meaning muc 
the same as “tendency’—and giving apt 
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instances of their operation. The law of 
“spécialité,” based on the principle of 
parsimony, means the tendency—exhibited 
strongly in French—to get rid of words or 
forms which are found to be superfluous, 
reducing two or more alternatives to one 
mode of expression. Then comes “la loi 
de répartition,” by which words which 
ought to be synonyms—in many instances 
Prof. Skeat’s doublets—acquire different 
meanings. The illustration of “sentir” by 
“penser,” and of avijp by dvOpwr7os, is not 
particularly happy; the English ‘‘ sample,” 
‘‘example,” seem preferable to any of 
M. Bréal’s selections. Ludwig’s ‘“ adapta- 
tion’ receives from our author the curious 
name ‘irradiation.’ By this is denoted 
the general attribution of a special force to 
terminations to which such a force did not 
pertain in their earlier stages. But verbs 
in -sco (Lat.) and -cxw are irrelevant, as here 
the phenomena exhibited are the occasional 
loss of inceptive force in Latin and its fre- 
quent loss in Greek. In citing ‘“ nosco,” 
M. Bréal seems to forget that ‘novi’ 
means ‘‘I know’’; and when as to floresco he 
says ‘‘on ne fleurit......pas en un instant,’’ he 
speaks as if “‘floreo” did not exist. We 
cannot accept the explanation of Latin 
desideratives such as esurio, parturto, as 
formed from nouns of the agent, such as 
esor, partor, on the analogy of ‘‘sitio.” 
Why not of “pririo”? Other instances 
adduced—e.g., the Greek desiderative and 
nosological group in -.éw and the French 
‘‘suffixe péjorative” -dtre—are correctly 
chosen. 

Of course there is much space devoted to 
the operation of analogy, which M. Bréal 
regards not as a cause of change, but as 
a means of avoiding a difficulty of ex- 
pression or of achieving clearness. Mani- 
festly it is also often the effect of unscientific 
association of forms—a human error from 
which the highest authorities on compara- 
tive philology are not exempt. What was 
gained by substituting ‘“aimons” for the 
Old French amons, either in ease or clear- 
ness ? 

It is not obvious how new acquisitions 
have a claim to be classed under ‘“ Les lois 
intellectuelles du langage.” They are, of 
course, due to intellectual processes, which, 
however, are, in our opinion, often carried 
out in a very happy-go-lucky fashion. It is 
true that mostallied languages have advanced 
on somewhat similar paths of grammatical 
evolution, as in the cases of the infinitive 
and passive of the Indo-Germanic group, 
which are among M. Bréal’s instances. The 
extinction of useless forms doubtless goes 
on continually as the age of a language 
increases ; but it is generally an irregular 
tendency. English seems to revel in syno- 
nyms, and retains the superfluous ‘‘lesser,’’ 
‘‘olden,” ‘‘nigher,” ‘nighest,” “ until,” 
and a host more. Surely an intellectual 
law of parsimony ought to have made us 
choose between ‘“‘has gived” and ‘“ has 
liven,” instead of retaining two forms of 
past participle. M. Bréal might have made 
it evident that useless forms are dropped 
appreciably more than useful forms or than 
one of two forms of equal claims, so far as 
one can judge, in respect to utility. The 
Latin “‘audire” ousted ‘‘cluere” (p. 106); 
but it is rash to say that while the syno- 
nyms co-existed one was more “useful” 





than the other. Obviously, for some reason 
unknown, “‘audire’”’ was the more popular. 
Yet in Greek the more popular dkovew did 
not prevail so decidedly over «Aver. 

The chapters which deal with the various 
classes of change which affect the significa- 
tions of words are the most interesting, and 
the least open to cavil, in the book. M. 
Bréal very properly protests against assign- 
ing general tendencies in this respect to 
words, such as a ‘‘ pessimistic tendency ’”’; 
but he acutely points out that the euphemistic 
principle leads to the deterioration in mean- 
ing of a number of individual words—for 
instance, the Latin ‘‘ mentiri”’ (p. 111), ‘‘ to 
imagine,” expressed “the drawing upon 
the imagination for facts,’’ which is a 
euphemism. Narrowing and widening of 
meaning are effected slowly compared with 
the results of metaphor (p. 135), by which 
material for the language of common life is 
drawn from almost every science, art, and 
industry. For instance, our ‘“exordium,” 
‘primordial,’ are Latin metaphors from 
weaving (p. 139). Often new meanings 
are added by metaphor to the old ones, so 
that what M. Bréal calls “‘ polysémie” is 
effected. 

We have not space to discuss the sug- 
gestive chapters on the development of 
syntax, which naturally contain many 
speculative opinions that will not meet 
with general acceptance. For instance, our 
author believes that neuter verbs are older 
than transitive verbs (p. 210). Our view is 
that the one class of verbs is as old as the 
other, but that the verbs susceptible of the 
transitive construction may have existed 
some time without its formal adoption. It 
is curious that the reflexive construction, 
which is a special case of the transitive, 
should have come to receive a passive force 
in many languages. The expression of the 
idea of “‘give” must be as old as most 
words, and, generally speaking, it must 
from the first have carried with it the 
implication of the ideas of ‘thing given”’ 
and ‘‘recipient.’’ The formal expression in 
one clause of the idea of “ give” and “thing 
given” attached to “give” the transitive 
construction rendered inevitable by the 
transitive force always inherent in the idea 
“ give.” 

The discussion of the formation of syntax 
might fill libraries. M. Bréal touches 
lightly and suggestively on a few interesting 
points, such as the fundamental idea of the 
accusative and the origin of grammatical 
categories. Of these the preposition is pro- 
nounced to be still more modern than the 
adverb (p. 201). Yet here we are in peril 
of a misconception. If we include tenus and 
Greek azo, dia, «x.r.A. (after their cases), as 
prepositions, we must ignore position in our 
definition of this category, and then it is 
possible that the terminations of adverbs 
and oblique cases, and even the termina- 
tions of some old prepositions, would have 
to be included under the said definition. 

It is surprising to find (p. 103), ‘‘ Le 
féminin de avip était dveipa [sic], qui sub- 
siste en composition,” as though Bwridveipa 
meant “feeding woman,’ instead of 
‘feeder of men.’’ We have also noticed a 


few etymologies which are open to ques- 
tion. 

Prof. Bréal’s selection from the infinite 
variety of topics furnished by ‘la séman- 





tique” seems to have been influenced by 
divergence of opinion from previous writers 
on the subject—for example, Prof. Darme. 
steter and Prof. Hermann Paul. It is to 
be hoped he may in the future produce g 
thoroughly systematic and, as far as pos. 
sible, exhaustive treatise on the study of 
signification in language. 








Memoirs of the Sidney Family. 
Sidney. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue compiler of this volume does not claim 
kinship with the family whose memoirs he 
has undertaken to set forth, and his infor. 
mation on the subject is evidently drawn 
solely from a few well-known and easily 
accessible books. Of the forty-two “ prin. 
cipal authorities (exclusive of MSS. or 
private papers)”’ cited as having been “con- 
sulted in the preparation of this work” it 
may be safely assumed that more than 
half are only known to Mr. Philip Sidney 
through the earlier writers from whom he 
has clumsily and often inaccurately borrowed 
all the statements that are not of his own 
invention. From ‘ MSS. or private papers,” 
especially those at Hatfield which are now 
being calendared, he might have gleaned 
much that these earlier writers overlooked 
or were not aware of ; but original research 

is not in his line. 

There is no reason why the original work 
of diligent biographers should not be made 
use of in the construction of books for 
popular reading, provided the result is 
satisfactory and justice is done to those who 
have supplied the material. Mr. Sidney’s 
volume complies with neither condition. His 
bald account of the members of the Sidney 
family—starting with Sir Henry, who was 
born in 1529, and ending with Sir Henry's 
great-grandson, the Earl of Romney, who 
died in 1704—is by no means the “ useful 
foot-note to the history of Great Britain” or 
the ‘‘ magnum in parvo” that it professes to 
be; and its value is not enhanced by his 
frequent pretence at setting right the stu- 
dents to whom he is indebted for his facts. 
He takes credit for ‘‘ my success in disposing 
of certain ridiculous genealogical errors, in 
addition to numerous false dates, copied, as 
a rule, by the biographers of Sir Philip 
and others of his family from Collins's 
‘Papers.’”? But if he has “consulted” at 
first hand what he calls the ‘“ capacious 
treatise’? of Arthur Collins, issued in 1745, 
he has failed to correct any of its blunders 
which had not already been oe 
the biographers he blames. Indeed, 
though he may have “consulted” some of 
his other authorities, and though he indulges 
in occasional speculations and assumptions 
for which he must bear the responsibility, 
there are not many sentences in the first 
half of his volume which have not the 
appearance of being paraphrases or varia- 
tions of passages in Mr. Fox Bourne's 
‘Sir Philip Sidney.’ Information about 
Sir Philip’s father has also been obtained 
from the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and there are a few additional items about 
his brother Robert and his sister Mary ; but 
so free is Mr. Sidney in his borrowing that 
he reproduces from Mr. Fox Bourne’s book, 
besides three copies of portraits which have 
been frequently given elsewhere, three speci- 
mens of Sir Philip’s handwriting, which 
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“the authorities at the Record Office” are 
ostentatiously thanked ‘“‘ for permission to 
publish.” It is fortunate for Mr. Sidney 
that in writing a later chapter he had Mr. 
Ewald’s ‘Life of Algernon Sidney’ to 
“ consult.” 

No explorer in the by-paths of history can 
reasonably object, or be other than grateful, 
when his researches are taken advantage of 
and made more serviceable to the public by 
competent followers in his steps. So it is in 
the case alike of elaborate biographies and 
of such scholarly epitomes as are plentiful 
in the ‘Dictionary of Nationa] Biography,’ 
and notably in the contributions of its 
editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, who has there taken 
the Sidneys under his especial care. When, 
however, either enlargement or compression 
is attempted by a writer unskilled in his 
craft and ill acquainted with his subject, 
errors are inevitable. Mr. Sidney’s sketch 
of the plots and counterplots before and 
after the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne, by which some kinsfolk of 
the yet unborn Sir Philip were ruined and 
from which others emerged with more 
advantage than dignity, is absurd; and, as 
he does not understand the political, reli- 
gious, or social conditions of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, his attempt to elucidate them 
by a garbled summary of the careers of Sir 
Philip and his father, brother, and sister 
is perforce a failure. Mr. Sidney has not, 
of course, space for more than what he calls 
‘‘a rough draft of the chief events in Sir 
Philip’s public life” and “the more im- 
portant details of his character and private 
career.” The space being limited, he would 
have done better had he filled it with nothing 
but facts. His inventions are misleading, 
as, for instance, when, after indignantly 
scouting the suggestion that there was any- 
thing unseemly or reprehensible in the 
Stella connexion, he, ungrammatically and 
without warrant, informs us that, on Sir 
Philip’s deathbed, “there was one thing 
troubling him—the thought that he would 
never again see that fair face he had loved 
and worshipped with an ardour such as only 
the most ardent of men love a woman.” Sir 
Philip’s only recorded ground of grief on 
his deathbed was that “all things in his 
former life had been vain,” and particularly 
that he had written the ‘ Arcadia,’ the sheets 
of which he wished to be destroyed. Of the 
‘Arcadia’ Mr. Sidney knows so little that, 
though he reprints an often-quoted prose 
passage, he repeatedly — of it as a 
poem. Quoting also Sir Philip’s version of 
the twenty-third Psalm, he finds in it con- 
vincing proof that ‘the man who could 
write in such a deeply Christian strain was 
a true believer.” 

Had Mr. Sidney cared to throw fresh 
and correct light on the careers of mem- 
bers of the Sidney family who have not 
already had capable biographers, he might 
have told us much about the Robert Sidney 
whom James I. made Earl of Leicester, 
and his son, and about the latter’s daugh- 
ter Dorothy, Waller’s ‘‘ Saccharissa.” The 
short chapters he devotes to these three un- 
fortunately add nothing to what is already 
known concerning them. They are, how- 
ever, not so silly as the chapters in which 
he endeavours to make heroes of Dorothy’s 
brothers Robert and Henry. He excuses 
Col. Robert Sidney’s scandalous life on the 





ground that he ‘‘ seems to have started on a 
public career at an unusually early age,” 
and commends himself for ‘‘ having wan- 
dered somewhat from the narrow path of 
orthodox history” in his efforts to prove 
that this disreputable person, and not 
Charles II., was the Duke of Monmouth’s 
father. He also proves to his own satisfac- 
tion that Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney, 
was a great statesman who had most to do 
with bringing over and establishing William 
of Orange as King of England. 








NEW NOVELS, 
One of the Best. By Seymour Hicks. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Tus novel is founded on a well-known 
drama, the merits and defects of which it 
shares. Unfortunately, it has a tinge of 
the Dreyfus case, and is redolent of the 
atmosphere of France rather than England. 
It is also to be regretted that the author 
did not allow a military friend to read the 
book through before it was finally com- 
mitted to the publishers’ hands. Some of 
the chief incidents lose much of their force 
through the lack of acquaintance displayed 
of military customs and court-martial pro- 
cedure. The last-joined subaltern could 
point out several grave mistakes. The 
father of the girl who “loved not wisely, 
but too well,” is the general officer com- 
manding at Portsmouth, yet he is represented 
as dining, almost habitually, at the mess of 
his old regiment, which happens to be quar- 
tered in that garrison. Again, the hero is, 
we are told, ‘though doing full regimental 
duty,” employed in arduous staff work 
under the general in connexion with new 
fortifications on the southern coast ; which, 
as Euclid would say, ‘‘is absurd.’’ The 
worst blunders, however, are those com- 
mitted in the description of Lieut. Keppel’s 
trial by general court-martial, a description 
which is as unlike the real thing as can 
well be imagined. The degradation scene 
also is ridiculously inaccurate and impro- 
bable. The telling point is the theatrical 
assertion of the prisoner, ‘‘ You may take 
my name, my honour, my life, but you 
cannot take my Victoria Cross.’”’ Unfor- 
tunately, the original warrant instituting 
the Victoria Cross provides for the for- 
feiture of that decoration on conviction of 
‘‘ treason, cowardice, felony, or any infamous 
crime.” Again, the prisoner won the Cross 
in the Chitral campaign, yet we are told 
that on his degradation he was stripped of 
his ‘‘ epaulette.”’ 


Transgression. ByS.8. Thorburn. (Pearson.) 
TuIs is in a sense an Anglo-Indian novel, 
but it might almost as well be an Australian 
romance, for the real motif is the sex 
problem. Given a man still in the prime 
of mavhood, loving his wife dearly, and 
that wife young, pretty, but too cold for 
passion, and devoting all her affections to 
her baby, what will be the result in certain 
circumstances? Mr. Thorburn handles 
this difficult subject with delicacy and skill, 
but we must admit that the wife is rather 
impossibly magnanimous, while “the other 
woman’”’ is unnaturally good. The local 
colouring, however, and wild life on the 
north-western frontier of India will interest 
Anglo-Indians. 





Through Unseen Paths. By Kathleen Eliza- 
beth Harrison. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tue loss of a daughter and the finding 
of her occupy the pages of a somewhat 
sentimental and overstrained story entitled 
‘Through Unseen Paths.’ It would be 
easy to criticize it harshly, for it abounds 
in unnecessary phrases and possesses more 
than one sentence covering a page of print. 
Now and then there is a well-described 
scene (excluding one at which ‘several 
leading heads of the county families and 
some head servants”? were present), and 
here and there a pathetic note is sounded, 
not out of tune. But the book is not, as it 
stands, a successful work of fiction; it is 

suited to the uncritical domestic circle, 








Recent Archeology and the Bible. By the 
Rev. Thomas Nicoll, D.D. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Light from the East. By the Rev. C. J. 
Ball, M.A. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. ) 


In his Croall Lectures for 1898 Dr. Nicoll, 
as becomes a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, takes the apologists’ 
side in regard to the Higher Criticism, 
and labours to show that the evidence 
of the monuments bears out, on the 
whole, the traditional accuracy of the Old 
Testament. To do this he traverses the 
ground covered by recent discoveries, and 
furnishes a clear and impartial survey of 
the work of modern explorers in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Western Asia. He appears 
to have founded his work to some extent 
on the Abbé Vigouroux’s ‘La Bible et les 
Découvertes Modernes,’ a book which is 
now rather belated; but he has, on the 
whole, brought his information well up to 
date, although it was, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected that he should be aware that 
most Egyptologists now reject the idea that 
M. de Morgan’s so-called tomb of Menes 
really contains the bones of the founder of 
the Egyptian monarchy. It is not easy to 
see what he means by the assertion that 
the Hittites used the Babylonian “ cha- 
racter’”’ (cuneiform ?) for their ‘still mys- 
sterious and untranslatable language”; but 
had they done so, the mystery of the 
Hittite picture-writing would have long 
ago been solved. We think, too, that he 
lays too much stress upon the Transatlantic 
theory that the Mongols once spread over 
the whole earth, and that not only the 
Hittites, but the Japanese, the ancient 
Aztecs, and the American mound-builders 
were of their blood. The “ highly developed 
civilization’”’ of the Hittites has hitherto 
been very much a matter of faith, and all 
the monuments yet discovered are quite 
consonant with the theory that they were 
a heterogeneous collection of warlike 
tribes (like the Kurds of the present day) 
who owed to the great nations with whom 
they fought such shreds of culture as 
they succeeded in displaying. He does not 
tell us that ‘‘the Lubim” who came with 
Shishak against Jerusalem were, as is un- 
doubtedly the case, the Libyan mercenaries 
of whom he had been the general before 
his accession; and it does not seem quite 
clear from his note in the appendix that he 
realizes that the Khasis-adra and Pir-napisti 


, of the Deluge tablets are the same person- 
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age. From these and other signs we should 
gather that Dr. Nicoll’s acquaintance with 
the monuments does not extend to the lan- 
guages with which they are inscribed, and 
this defect of equipment makes a consider- 
able difference in his point of view regard- 
ing them. Yet he does his best to be fair, 
and is quite willing to admit that the 
Biblical chronology is ‘‘less thorough and 
reliable” than the Assyrian during the 
period of the Hebrew monarchy, and that 
the God-fearing kings of Judah were but 
‘* shifty vassals ”’ to their suzerain. Whether 
the “ Minim” of the Talmud are really the 
Christians yet remains to be proved, and 
we fancy it is Abydenus, and not Berosus, 
who records the illness of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Only one of the eight chapters of the book 
is devoted to the New Testament. 

While actuated by much the same motive 
as Dr. Nicoll, Mr. Ball pursues a different, 
and, to our thinking, preferable method. In 
order to enable us to appreciate the light 
which recent discoveries havethrown upon the 
meaning of the Old Testament, he supplies 
acompleteseries of reproductions ofthemouu- 
ments themselves, together with full ex- 
planations and translations where possible. 
The compiler, in fact, provides all, or nearly 
all, of the cuneiform inscriptions which either 
parallel or explain the Pentateuch and his- 
torical books, all the Hittite monuments 
yet discovered, and a very fair selection of 
Egyptian statues, wall paintings, and 
inscriptions, beginning with the well-known 
figure of the Sheikh-el-Beled, and winding 
up with the Rosetta Stone. To these have 
been added the stele of King Mesa of 
Moab and the Siloam inscription, together 
with the Marseilles tablet and a few 
Phoenician ones — altogether, about as 
complete a collection as could have been got 
together for the purpose. 

Mr. Ball’s reputation as an Assyriologist 
stands deservedly high, and the translations 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions 
are perhaps the best things in the book. 
We notice that he makes the goddess 
Ishtar, and notthe Chaldzan Noah, forbid the 
god Bel to approach the latter’s altar after 
the Flood, and that he gives yet another 
transliteration of the name of the hero of 
the legend, who now appears as ‘‘ Nuh- 
napistim.”’ He also rejects the reading 
of Chedorlaomer on the Constantinople 
and British Museum tablets, and thinks 
that this name has not yet been 
found outside the canonical books. With 
regard to Egyptian matters, he has no 
doubt that the patron of Joseph was the 
Hyksos king Apepa I., and thinks that the 
Hyksos were ‘“Turanians of a Mongol 
type,” who were finally expelled from 
Egypt for attempting to enforce the wor- 
ship of their god Set or Sutech, whom he 
considers equivalent to Baal-Zephon. There 
may be something in this; but we fancy 
that the real story of the Hyksos kings 
will not be written until more of their 
monuments are discovered, and we would 
rather trust to Mr. Ball on Babylonian his- 
tory than on Egyptian. Towards the end 


of the book he makes a gallant attempt to 
show that the Phosnician alphabet is derived 
from the Babylonian rather than from the 
hieratic Egyptian, and he suggests that 
both the hieroglyphic and the Chinese cha- 
racters are taken from the same source. His 








arguments in this respect are worthy of 
attention, though hardly convincing; and 
it is probable that some really pictorial 
Babylonian inscriptions —at present they 
only have a hypothetical existence—must 
be discovered before he can prove his case. 
The illustrations with which the book is 
crammed are deserving of the highest praise, 
all those which are not reproduced by photo- 
graphic process being drawn for the occa- 
sion by the capable pencil of Mr. W. H. 
Rylands, the secretary of the Society of 
Biblical Archsology. If any fault can be 
found with the book, it is that the proven- 
ance of some of the monuments is not indi- 
cated, and that itsarrangementin paragraphs, 
and with the index preceding instead of fol- 
lowing the text, is rather German than Eng- 
lish. On the whole, however, it can be 
heartily recommended. 








TWO BOOKS ON CHINA. 
China. By Harold E. Gorst. (Sands & Co.) 
China and the Chinese. By Edmund Plauchut. 
Translated and edited by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Or books on China there is surely a super- 
fluous abundance, and the public must give up 
complaining of the want of sources of informa- 
tion to account for ignorance concerning the 
Flowery Land. The works which are now 
pouring from the press are naturally of un- 
equal value, and it is pleasant to recognize in 
Mr. Gorst’s ‘China’ a volume of considerable 
merit. Though, as is to be gathered from his 
pages, he has never visited the country of which 
he writes, yet at the same time he possesses so 
sympathetic an interest in the people that he 
has been able to present a fairly adequate 
account of their political and social conditions. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that he con- 
siders the Chinese mandarins to be utterly 
dishonest, and he expatiates with considerable 
force on a system which compels these officials 
to pay themselves out of the pockets of the 
people under their control. This is the canker 
which has eaten, and is still eating, the life out 
of the body politic, and which is destined to 
bring the empire to irretrievable ruin. Con- 
nected with the mandarins in their reactionary 
policy and the system of corruption which 
makes the maintenance of that policy a point 
of honour with them are the literati, who form, 
as Mr. Gorst remarks, the great obstacle to 
reform in China :— 

‘It was in recognition of this fact that the 
Emperor Chi Hwangti, more than 2,000 years ago, 
ordered the classic books to be burnt and cut off 
the heads of the principal scholars. The whole 
system of education in China is unfavourable to 
progress. The object of every student is to learn 
the teachings of the ancient sages by heart; and 
the man who has acquired by rote the most com- 
prehensive knowledge of the classics, is held in 
far greater esteem than one whose memory is less 
perfect, but who is capable of writing the most 
erudite original reflections......The youth of China 
is consequently encouraged in every possible way to 
preserve the conditions of the past......In this way 
a highly educated, but purely literary class has 
been established in China for centuries ; and it has 
been considered a sufficient expedient for the pro- 
duction of generals and statesmen, that promising 
young men should be taught—to the exclusion of 
everything else—to babble off whole books by heart, 
and to compose elegant and flowery essays on topics 
at least 3,000 years old.” 

Mr. Gorst has several interesting chapters on 
the social life of the people, and has formed a just 
and appreciative opinion of their many excellent 
qualities. He sees in their domestic life much 
that is admirable, and recognizes that, although 
differing from European nations toto celo, they 
have much in common with us. The status of 
women has occupied his attention, and he finds 
a good deal in their position to make up for the 








many disabilities under which they undoubtedly 
labour. In household matters Chinese women 
are left in absolute control; and though they 
are compelled to yield blind obedience to their 
husbands, this condition is mitigated by the 
force of that potent influence which is wielded h 
women all over the world. As for the Chinese 
labourer, his fame has gone out throughout all 
lands :— 

“ He will work cheerfully for eleven hours at q 
stretch, on nothing more substantial than a bowl of 
rice. The moderate wages for which he is willing to 
sell his labour are yet sufticient to provide for ‘is 
body’s requirements. The cheap cottons which 
form his clothing; the abundant rice which ig his 
staple food ; the opium or tobacco which solaces 
him when work is over—these are all he wants, and 
are easily procurable for the few pence he receives 
in remun*ration for his services. In constitution 
he is tougher than any European, and can endure 
without a murmur fatigue which to an English 
labourer would be insupportable and injurious,” 

The system under which the country is 
governed, or rather misgoverned, is treated of 
at length in Mr. Gorst’s pages, and the wide 
divergence between the lofty professions of 
virtue with which the emperor “8 his ministers 
attempt to deceive the people and their habitu- 
ally dishonest practice is duatty demonstrated. 
But the more immediate interest of Mr. Gorst’s 
work lies in his account of the present political 
condition of the country. The steady advance 
of Russia and the failure of our own diplo 
are now oft-told tales, but they cannot be too 
frequently insisted upon. The prospect which 
lies before the country, in the opinion of Mr, 
Gorst and of all competent observers, is disas- 
trous in the extreme. The empire is hurrying 
to the brink of a precipice, and though it is 
possible that its territories may for a time be 
loosely held together, it is beyond question 
that as a state China has practically already 
ceased to exist. 

M. Plauchut’s book is inferior in importance 
and interest to that of which we have spoken 
above. Unlike Mr. Gorst, M. Plauchut has 
visited China, but appears only to be acquainted 
with Hong Kong, Canton, and Shanghai. We 
are not told when he travelled in the East ; but 
if his account of these places is to be trusted, it 
must have been a considerable time ago—so 
long, indeed, that it is difficult to reconcile the 

resent condition of affairs with his narrative. 

he danger of walking in the streets of Canton, 
of which he speaks, reminds one of pre-treaty 
days, and much that he says of Hong Kong 
sounds like an anachronism. His _ indirect 
references to the language show that his 
acquaintance with it was eminently misleading, 
and his mention of a ‘‘ Mandarin alphabet” is 
enough to prove that he is without even an 
initial acquaintance with the writing. 

But apart from the personal relation, the 
volume is trustworthy enough, and is put 
together in a bright and readable style. The 
author has consulted several of the best autho- 
rities, and though he tells us nothing new, he 
quotes old information with judgment. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 

In The Associate Hermits (Harper) Mr. F. RB. 
Stockton strikes a vein of humour which he 
knows well how to work. He works it with that 
quiet relish and that unaffected affectation of sim- 
plicity which have distinguished some of his best 
stories. A prosperous couple, dwellers in the 
suburbs of an American town, are introduced at 
the moment when the arrangements for their 
daughter’s wedding are almost complete. The 
plans for the wedding tour (wedding trip it i 
called in American) alone remain unsettled. 
The young people are opposed to it altogether, 
but it has to be done, and the older couple 
decide to lend their house to their daughter and 
her husband and do the wedding trip them- 
selves. They decide to spend it in camping out, 
and are recommended to an enterprising trader in 
camps, who undertakes to camp one out in any 
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style according to taste. They take with thema 
friend’s daughter, and thus the machinery for 
adventure and complications is well set in 
motion. A pretty girl in a camp near other 
camps naturally keeps things going. Mr. 
Stockton’s inventive drollery makes excellent 
sport. He wisely keeps his book within reason- 
able limits, and comes to an end before the 
reader has had the chance of thinking there is 
too much of it. 

The versatile Mr. Stockton is not so happy 
in Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts 
(Macmillan). His fun is more forced, and 
his embroidery upon history is less enter- 
taining than his own pure invention. The 
book appeals to a different class of readers. 
It must have cost much more trouble to write, 
and it costs more trouble to read. But to be 
just one should say that it is written with a 
good deal of animation. 

The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton. 
({Lane.)—Like many another clever analyst of 
human nature—and especially when, as appa- 
rently in this case, a first literary effort is being 
made—the author of these sketches takes a 
somewhat dreary view of her fellow-creatures. 
At the same time she has not succumbed to the 
temptation, so common at this end of the cen- 
tury to writers of her class, to dabble wholly in 
the mire. While it would be difficult to find 
anything more hopeless and cynical than the 
‘Pelican,’ ‘A Journey,’ or even the ‘ Muse’s 
Tragedy,’ Miss Wharton is clearly a sufficiently 
keen observer to know in her heart, however 
much she may try to impress the contrary upon 
her readers, that humanity is not all dross. The 
gold shines through with great distinctness 
in ‘A Coward’ and in ‘ A Cup of Cold Water’; 
and, indeed, nowhere are her characters, though 
dreary enough in their motives and actions, quite 
so contemptible as they set out to be. ‘ Belated 
Souls’ is a particularly able bit of analysis, as 
showing the different effects of a common action 
upon a man’s and a woman’s point of view. The 
reader is, on the whole, left to decide for him- 
self whether ‘‘the greater inclination” be 
towards honesty or the reverse, and he will 
probably decide in favour of the former. Miss 
Wharton has the further merit that, though 
presumably an American herself and writing of 
American men and women, she yet has a com- 
mand of good English, and her nationality 
merely serves to add an alertness to her style 
which is usually lacking in this particular form 
of literature. 

A Florida Enchantment (White & Co.) is a 
work of fiction from the pen of Mr. Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter, who first made a 
name by his ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ an 
American Monte Cristo. The English girl 
depicted in that work was too imaginative to be 
real, and when she accepted with thanks some 
“gum drops” from Mr. Barnes she did what 
any American girl would do with pleasure, and 
what an English one would not understand, ‘‘gum 
drops” being an American phrase, though not 
exclusively an American product. In England 
they are called ‘‘acidulated drops.” In this 
story, however, Mr. Gunter deals with his own 
countrywomen, and we shall assume that he 
does so with full knowledge of the subject. We 
shall refrain from telling his story in detail, as 
the knowledge of the incidents would lessen the 
attraction of the story asa whole. It is one of 
modern enchantment, and it is alike realistic 
and improbable. Nevertheless, there is much 
interest in it, and the situations, which might 
easily have been offensive, are treated with tact 
and discretion. We are in doubt, however, as 
to whether a hippopotamus was actually ‘‘tossing 
the water with his ugly snout ” where crocodiles 
abounded (p. 60). The language may some- 
times puzzle those who are unread in American 
literature. That a lady should “fire” her 
garters on the mantelpiece may not be under- 
stood by them to mean that she threw them 
there. “To fix my bath” is good American 








for getting a bath ready, yet to write ‘‘jupe’ 
for petticoat or underskirt is not. When a 
person “ jumps” another into a carriage it may 
not be understood that the meaning is to push 
the person in. A ‘‘rage of kisses” may be 
more agreeable in fact than on paper. The man’s 
state of mind must be extremely bad when it 
is ‘‘ rather doleful and disgruntled.’’ There are 
many references to ‘‘ adorable ankles”’; but this 
may be local colouring. The volume deserves to 
be read, and it contains a phrase in which there 
is no admixture of fiction. Major Horton pro- 
mises to follow his daughter and her husband 
to Europe, 

“for he has made a sale of most of his phosphate 
lands to one of those all-devouring English financial 
syndicates which spend a great deal of money in 
America and receive comparatively little back 
again. 

There are seven tales in the collection en- 
titled Mrs. Knollys, and other Stories, by F. J. 
Stimson (Downey & Co.), and they show skill 
without charm, and ingenuity without success. 
The best is also the longest, and is a study of 
Spanish life and character, though in this the 
dialogue is not handled with good results. The 
writer is cosmopolitan in the range of subject, 
and very nearly at home with English phraseo- 
logy. It is only by accident that the autumn 
is described as ‘‘ the fall,” and that sufficient 
reason is found for describing the volume as 
American ; while the first story, which gives 
its name to the collection, is free from the least 
hint of Transatlantic penmanship, if we except 
the use of the imaginary word substant as an 
adjective on the first page. The narrative 
called ‘Our Consul at Carlsruhe’ is the con- 
tribution which goes furthest towards justifying 
the ascription of American authorship. All are 
clearly the work of the same hand, but none in 
this volume suggests that the writer is seen at 
his best. 

Operatives and their strikes and struggles 
form the chief subject of Octave Thanet’s stories 
collected under the name of The Heart of Toil 
(Downey & Co.). These stories are clearly the 
work of a practised hand, and one acquainted 
with the best methods employed by the Ameri- 
can writers of the short story. The dialogue is 
clever, and never used unnecessarily, and the 
settings assigned to the dialogues are clear and 
simple. All the tales are American, and relate 
to nearly contemporary life in the states of 
Illinois or Iowa. It is possible that English 
readers will find some difticulty with the dialect 
and phraseology which the writer seeks to ex- 
press ; but those who enjoy well-written stories 
will easily overcome the difficulty in question. 
The pseudonym Octave Thanet is said to be that 
of Miss Alice French, formerly of Andover, 
Massachusetts, and more recently of Davenport, 
Iowa. Her writing is good, and deserves to be 
better known in this country than itis. The 
volume is most generously illustrated from draw- 
ings by A. B. Frost, some of which are suc- 
cessful. 








WORKS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

In the volume called Studies in International 
Law Prof. Holland has collected a number of 
interesting and valuable papers and lectures 
which had been previously printed or delivered 
by him at various times from 1874 onwards, 
and has brought them up to date, where this 
was needful, by notes or addenda. The three 
which deal with the Treaty of Berlin and with 
earlier treaties between Turkey and Russia 
belong more strictly to the sphere of modern 
history than to that of international law, but 
are by no means behind the other papers in the 
degree in which they bring together much 
scattered information in a readily available 
form. On the early history of international 
law much light is thrown in two papers, on 
Alberico Gentili and on his mediseval precursors; 
while one of the latest developments of the 








system—the discussion of unsettled questions 


in international conferences of jurists and the 
formulation by them of rules: which may be 
submitted to governments in some hope of 
leading to common accord—is illustrated by the 
papers on ‘A Written Law of War’ and on 
‘The Bombardment of Coast Towns.’ Perhaps 
the ablest paper is that on ‘ Pacific Blockade,’ 
with its thoughtful analysis of the different pur- 
poses for which such blockade has been resorted 
to in practice, and of the varying considera- 
tions consequently applicable. The subject, 
as this paper shows, is a much wider and more 
intricate one to-day than it was during the 
American Civil War, when it was confidently 
argued that, from the point of view of the in- 
ternational lawyer, ‘‘ pacific blockade” was a 
contradiction in terms, and that the Federal 
Government, in proclaiming a blockade of the 
Southern States, had inevitably admitted their 





title to recogniticn as belligerents. The view 
for which Prof. Holland contends is not one 
that has gained general acceptance among 
theorists, and were it to do so it would rather 
present international law as, in this instance, 
the submissive handmaid of an international 
practice conducted in defiance of theorists. 
There is, however, much in this volume to con- 
vince the reader that international law is no 
mere theory, that it serves a very practical end 
in defining the recognized grounds of quarrel 
and modes of conducting quarrels, and that, as 
tending to become a practical substitute for 
legislation, it is ridding itself of the slur that 
it only serves to consecrate the sentiments of 
an outgrown state of civilization. 

Sir Sherston Baker’s First Steps in Inter- 
national Law is an attempt to supply an easy 
manual on the subject, for the use not of law 
students only, but of the public generally ; 
and if the author is right in thinking that 
there may be a demand for such a treatise 
in ordinary times, and not merely during 
a great war like that of last year, which 
occasioned the present undertaking, such de- 
mand is well met by this work. In a con- 
venient and well-printed volume of less than 
400 pages (text and appendix) he supplies a 
good summary of the subject, and enters in 
no little detail into the important questions 
arising out of a state of war. One short and 
interesting chapter on licences to trade con- 
tains much that might be looked for in vain 
in the far larger work of Phillimore. The 
author has appended to the text a useful sum- 
mary of leading cases ; but their utility would 
be increased, we think, if instead of the refer- 
ences to them in the text consisting merely of 
the name of the case, placed in the margin, 
there were a direct reference to the appendix 
and to the number of the case in it. A 
reader may forget, and a person casually refer- 
ring to the volume may not know, that, e.g., 
‘*The Orozembo” means not merely that the 
statement in the text is supported by the 
authority of the case of the Orozembo, but 
further, that the facts of that case can be seen 
in the appendix. It would be well, too, if a 
little more care were taken to place the refer- 
ence to the case always at the particular 
passage which it illustrates. Of two contrasted 
paragraphs in ch, xxv., as to the effects of a 
maritime blockade on communications by land, 
and of a siege on communications by sea, ‘‘ The 
Ocean’ iscited asillustrating the latter, butisreally 
a caseonthe former. Indeed, while the generalar- 
rangement of the book is exceedingly good, there 
are several slips in the allocation of subjects to 
special headings. Thus, the act of the Berlin 
Conference as to the coasts of Africa is placed 
(p. 64) under the head of ‘‘ Islands,” though 
the author himself notices that it does not relate 
to islands ; the assignment of Cyprus to Great 
Britain for administration is mentioned (p. 29) 
under the head of ‘‘ An Incorporate Union,” of 
which it is a very inappropriate illustration ; 
and when dealing with transfers of national 





territory the author most strangely refers (p. 61) 
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to the will of Henry VIII. (leaving the crown, 
in default of issue of his children, to the house 
of Suffolk), which was no international act at all. 
Sir Sherston’s statements of law are generally 
sound; but we think it may be questioned 
whether he is correct in declaring that the right 
to make slaves of prisoners of war still remains, 
and we certainly should dispute the assertion 
that it was ‘‘on this principle” that Bonaparte 
was sent to Elba and St. Helena. In the chapter 
on “ Rights of Legislation and Jurisdiction ” 
Sir S. Baker has attempted to state the leading 
principles of private international law. He 
perhaps felt bound to include in his book some 
notice of this topic ; but we venture to think that 
he would have done better to follow the pre- 
cedent of Lawrence rather than of Woolsey, 
and to omit the subject altogether. We agree 
with Prof. Holland that it is really no part of 
international law ; the relations with which it 
deals are not the relations of nations, and to 
bring it in by way of a chapter on the rights of 
sovereign states spoils the symmetry of the 
main work, and at the same time gives no suf- 
ficient space for any serviceable exposition of 
the smaller subject, even in outline. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


Répertoire des Ventes Publiques Cataloguées : 
Index Bibliographique. 1895-6. Par Pierre 
Dauze. (Paris, Ottice of the ‘Répertoire des 
Ventes.’)— The first and second volumes of 
M. Dauze’s record of French book-prices were 
arranged alphabetically under the names of 
the authors of the books registered. For 
readers who desire above all things quickness 
of reference this is the ideal plan, but for the 
compiler it involves waiting till the hammer 
has fallen on the last book sold during the year 
before a single entry can be sent to the printer. 
In his efforts after perfection M. Dauze had fallen 
more than a twelvemonth behind in registering 
the sales of three years, and it is thus not sur- 
prising to find that in this third volume the entries 
stand in the order in which the books were sold 
month by month, and the alphabetical arrange- 
ment is relegated to an index. The new plan 
involves, in the case of common books, five or 
six references instead of one; but it has the 
advantage of preserving the individuality of the 
different collections whose dispersal is registered, 
and this is a point of some interest. This third 
volume of M. Dauze’s work embraces the twelve- 
month from October Ist, 1895, to September 
30th, 1896, and contains 6,553 entries, or just 
forty less than the corresponding volume of Mr. 
Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices Current’; but M. Dauze’s 
complaisances to the small collector, for whose 
benefit he records sales of almanacs, first edi- 
tions of modern authors, and other very trifling 
rarities, sometimes fetching as little as three 
francs, make the comparison of little value. 
With the pride of purse which marks our 
nation, Mr. Slater seldom notices a lot which 
fetches less than a sovereign; and though M. 
Dauze abstains from arithmetical calculations, 
his record does not lead us to imagine that the 
business done at the French salerooms can have 
much exceeded one-half of the 47,268 volumes 
sold for 80,1111. which Mr. Slater gave as the 
English total for the same period. The average 
price, which with Mr. Slater’s figures works out 
at 1l. 13s. 10d., would certainly be far lower in 
the French sales, though there were a few cases 
of small collections with hardly a cheap book 
among them, and these realized good amounts. 
Thus the cabinet collection, as we may call it, 
of 117 illustrated books and first editions, be- 
longing to M. Martinet, fetched 66,487 francs, 
or an average of nearly 20]. a lot. Yet M. 
Martinet’s heirs had probably small cause for 
rejoicing in the prices realized, if those which 
we can test may be taken as samples. The 
highest price in the sale was the 11,100 francs 
given for the extra-illustrated Molitre, which 
two years before had been bought for just 





double the money (22,100 francs) at the | 


Lignerolles sale, and in no single case that we 
have traced was the Lignerolles price attained. 
Probably much worse bargains had been made 
by the anonymous collector whose set of the 
works of Restif de la Bretonne, in 195 volumes, 
was knocked down for no more than 1,300 francs, 
or about fifty guineas. ‘‘Tous les ouvrages 
conformes & la description de Paul Lacroix dans 
sa ‘Bibliographie des CKuvres de Restif de la 
Bretonne’” is the cataloguer’s note; but the 
foolish ‘‘ boom ” which Lacroix started has long 
since passed away. Of books specially interest- 
ing to Englishmen M. Dauze has but few to 
record, perhaps fortunately, for his printers 
mangle our poor language even worse than 
usual. ‘‘The Typography of the Fifteenh Cen- 
tury, beings spécimens......arrenged and edited 
pee: S. Ligh Sotheby,” is not a pretty entry to 
English eyes, and others could be quoted nearly 
as bad. None the less, Englishmen as well as 
Frenchmen should be grateful to M. Dauze 
for his laborious work, though gratitude in this 
country may perhaps be a little damped by the 
necessity of sending the bulky, badly stitched 
volume to the binder’s as soon as ever its pages 
are cut. 

Review of Historical Publications relating to 
Canada (King & Son) is the third volume of 
the University of Toronto studies, and it is 
an improvement on the first, which we have 
seen and noticed. The editors, Prof. Wrong 
and Mr. H. H. Langton, have obtained the 
assistance of many noteworthy contributors, 
among whom Prof. Goldwin Smith has world- 
wide fame. His review of Parkman’s historical 
works has the single demerit of being too short. 
Few men could render greater justice to Park- 
man than he. His concluding sentence deserves 
to be quoted and pondered :— 

“If people only knew how far superior in real 

interest as well as in intellectual influence Park- 
man’s narratives are to the sensational novel, 
they would lay the sensational novel aside.” 
A notice of the Transactions of the Ottawa 
Literary and Scientific Society contains interest- 
ing and little-known particulars of a body 
which has existed in the capital of the Dominion 
for half a century, but which now publishes 
its transactions for the first time. In its earlier 
years the members were classified and made 
to pay according to their social status. A 
mechanic’s annual subscription was 5s., a 
clerk’s 10s., and a merchant’s 20s. The early 
members must have been exceedingly patient and 
eager for instruction, for they are said to have 
listened to a lecture which lasted seven hours. 
All the articles are well written, and the mass 
of information about Canada which is brought 
together in the pages of this ‘ Review’ is both 
creditable and valuable. Yet one fact stated 
on p. 139 is most sad and shameful. Between 
three and four hundred thousand persons in the 
province of Quebec above the age of ten can 
neither read nor write. 








AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Family of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania: Ancestry and Descendants (Head- 
ley Brothers) is the title of a volume in which 
Mr. Howard M. Jenkins has printed many 
facts. It is, too, adorned with several excel- 
lent illustrations. Like all books in which 
genealogy is the main object, this one has some 
wearisome pages ; yet there are others contain- 
ing letters which are readable and very useful 
to those who care little about pedigrees. Again, 
Mr. Jenkins mentions a member of the Penn 
family, excites our curiosity respecting him, and 
fails to satisfy it ; such a one, for instance, as 
George, the uncle of Penn, who was a wealthy 
merchant in Spain, who was seized by the in- 
quisitors as a heretic, who was imprisoned and 
tortured, and who was finally allowed to return 
to England in broken health and a beggar. Of 
Penn himself there is but little stated which is 
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not familiar to all students of historica) and 
biographical literature. Perhaps the fact that 
Penn went to Bath not long before his death, in 
the hope of deriving benefit from the waters, ig 
among those not generally known. Mr. Sturge 
Cotterell should determine where Penn stayed 
while in Bath and add it to his valuable historic 
map of Bath. Thomas, one of Penn’s sons b 
his second marriage, was at Bath for his health’s 
sake at ‘‘ Westgate Buildings” in December, 
1769, and again in May, 1770. Five years 
before his death in 1775, Thomas Penn wag 
nominated by the Lord Mayor to be one of 
the two Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. He 
did not wish to serve, being nearly seventy 
years old and having had an attack of paralysis, 
If he had been elected and had declined to 
serve he would have been fined. Mr. Jenkins 
says in a foot-note: ‘‘‘Pricking’ influential 
persons for High Sheriff appears to have been 
a device of politics in that day,” and he seems to. 
think that Mr. Thomas Penn was in the position 
of those who had been ‘“‘pricked ”; in other words, 
had been appointed by the representatives of 
the Crown. Itis not a matter of reproach that 
he should be unaware that a Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex is elected by his fellow-citizens, 
The nomination may be made by the Lord 
Mayor of London ; but this merely implies that 
the person thus nominated would have to submit 
himself for election. If chosen by the electors, 
then he would have to pay a fine or serve. We 
are inclined to think that there was no real 
difficulty in 1770 in finding candidates for the 
oftice of Sheriff. In the following year John 
Wilkes was elected, despite all the influence of 
the Court. Mr. Jenkins refers more than once 
to Thomas Penn’s ‘‘ city residence.” His house 
was in New Street, Spring Gardens, this street 
being in the City of Westminster. When 
‘city alone is mentioned the City of London 
is understood. The better phrase would be town 
house, ‘‘ the town ” being commonly used in the 
last century in contradistinction to ‘‘ the city.” 
John Penn, the grandson of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, lived till 1834. He died a bachelor, 
yet one of his achievements was founding a 
Society for the Encouragement of Matrimony. 
Another was to write a tragedy which was re- 
presented on the stage and was as unsuccessful 
as his pet society. Many of the particulars in 
this volume have been drawn from the Penn 
family papers which the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania acquired for a sum under a thou- 
sand pounds about twenty-five years ago. Mr. 
Jenkins does not mention this. He may possibly 
admit that the descendants of Penn who sold 
these papers, and who were most generously 
treated by this country, might have given the 
British Museum the opportunity of buying them. 
The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 1806- 
1876, is the work of his grandson, who died 
before its publication (Macmillan & Co.), and 
whose opinion is not that of any critic con- 
versant with the subject. There is no justifica- 
tion for filling an octavo with the life of such a 
man as Mr. H. A. Wise. He had his day. As 
a politician he was a credit to Virginia; 4s 
Governor of that State he did his duty ; but he 
is one of thousands who had as great claims 
to remembrance. The mere fact that the un- 
fortunate and not wholly responsible John 
Brown made his raid when Governor Wise 
had to maintain the peace in Virginia was an 
accident in the career of the latter. That he 
was a good master of his slaves we do not 
doubt ; that he did well when practising at 
the Bar is unquestionable ; that he was an 
incisive speaker in court, during an elec 
toral campaign, and in Congress is a matter 
of record. He opposed abolition with his whole 
heart, and consequently he threw himself into 
the contest with the Northern States with 
vigour and energy; but he had the wisdom to 
accept the results of the great Civil War as 
beyond cavil or question. All that he did ip 


| these various positions is fully and clearly 
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———_ 
detailed in this volume, yet. the impression left 
after perusal is one of surprise why the volume 
should have been written and published. It is 
true that other books contain the ways and 
works of his contemporaries, without any benefit 
being conferred on the public by setting them 
forth in print. A magazine article is adequate 
for the publication of all that is worth knowing 
and remembering of Henry A. Wise. 

A Life for Liberty, Anti-Slavery, and_ other 

Letters of Sallie Holley (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
edited by Mr. White Chadwick, is much more 
interesting than most of the works which have 
been written about slavery in the United States. 
Mr. Chadwick has done his editing with dis- 
cretion, the result being that Miss Holley will 
gain the esteem of those who read this book, 
even though they may never have heard her 
name before opening it. She was one of those 
women (her friend and fellow-worker Miss Put- 
nam being another) who not only laboured to 
free the slaves, but also to instruct them and 
their children after slavery was abolished. The 
second duty was as trying and quite as thank- 
less as the first. The excitement of addressing 
public meetings, and the feeling of being the 
advocate of a good cause, are very different from 
labouring in the daily task of imparting the 
rudiments of knowledge to ignorant negroes 
and their children. The zeal and endurance of 
the Northern women who worked for negro 
emancipation cannot be too highly praised, yet 
their self-denying exertions are not increased 
in general estimation by stating, as is done on 
p. 2, that without his first wife Kadiljah the 
founder of Islamism might not have succeeded 
in his self-imposed task. Miss Holley writes 
in truly feminine fashion when, on p. 149, she 
describes a meeting at which Emerson and 
Wendell Phillips were present, saying that 
“Phillips exalted me. Mr. Emerson enter- 
tained me.” She adds that Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
read a poem, that she was a lady of fifty, and 
that 
“she was dressed in a very thin white muslin, with 
four embroidered flounces edged with pink taste 
{lace ?]; low neck and bare arms, a very thin white 
scarf pinned on the shoulders with gold arrows. 
Two bracelets on each arm, an immense pin on her 
bosom, and her hands glistening with rings. Her 
head rigged in the latest fashion.” 
The impression left on the reader is that Miss 
Holley was an excellent woman, one who, 
during the seventy-four years that she lived and 
worked with unstinted devotion, was a pattern 
to her sex and a benefactor to her kind. Mr. 
Chadwick has edited the book with great dis- 
cretion and no small skill. 


The Life and Administration of Sir Robert 
Eden, the last royal Governor of Maryland, is 
a detailed account of one of the best among 
colonial administrators, and Mr. Bernard C. 
Steiner has told his story(Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press) with clearness and sympathy. Sir 
Robert’s younger brother was the William who 
was Peace Commissionerto Americain 1778, and 
who afterwards became the first Lord Auckland. 
His brother-in-law was the sixth and last Lord 
daltimore, who had a narrow escape for his 
life when put on his trial for an infamous act. 
This nobleman was Palatine of the Province of 

timore ; but he never visited it, appointing 
Governors to rule in his stead. Capt. Eden 
ri ase the office of Governor in succession 
to Horatio Sharpe, and he resigned his com- 
mission in the Coldstream Guards on the 14th of 
July, 1768. He was popular in Maryland, and 
is described as having been ‘“‘ easy of access, 
courteous to all, and fascinating by his 
accomplishments.” He hada hard struggle to 
preserve his popularity in the teeth of the 
injudicious legislation of Parliament; yet, 
While doing his duty in an official capacity, he 
succeeded in preserving the esteem of his harshest 
critics. In the circumstances success was im- 
Possible, though if other royal Governors had 
acted with his tact and magnanimity, the 


contest between the thirteen American colonies 
and the motherland might have been averted, 
and would assuredly have been postponed. 
Mr. Steiner writes well; why then should he 
use on p. 64 such a barbarism as noms-de-plume ? 
On p. 92 ‘‘ intended servants” must be a mis- 
print of “ indented.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Life and Nature at the English Lakes. By 
the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose.)—Mr. Rawnsley has the art of making 
friends of ‘tall sorts and conditions of men,” 
and this happy faculty enables him to see much 
more of country life than most people. Any 
one can, if he likes, arrange to see a sunrise or 
sunset in fine scenery, or pass by walls ‘‘clothed 
in emerald velvet of mossy grace,” or walk ‘‘ by 
a path of emerald softness and smoothness ” 
which 
“reached a dell whose larch-grown steepiness reached 
to heaven, and down whose sheer ghyll came leap- 
ing the purest water God ever sent from his water- 
springs for the service of man,” 
and many could easily describe what they had 
seen in much better language; but few have 
the opportunity of ‘‘going off with the 
stars” ** After the Ravens in Skiddaw Forest” 
with an expert bent on capturing some of them, 
or ‘*On Helvellyn with the Shepherds” on the 
first Monday after July 20th, i.¢., ‘*the day of 
give and take,” for the interpretation of which 
dark saying we refer the reader to Mr. Rawnsley’s 
interesting article. Few, too, have had the 
chance of seeing the sheep-dipping by Thirl- 
mere, and none now will ever do so, for Man- 
chester drinks the water of that lake. ‘‘Sheep- 
Dog Trials at Troutbeck ’—where, 

“roughly speaking, each dog has to drive three 
mountain sheep for a distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile over the broken ground of a 
steepish fell side, round certain flags, and between 
> and so into a certain pen or fold in a certain 
ime 

(about fifteen minutes)—are seen by few. These 
trials used, as Mr. Rawnsley’s friend told him, 
to be made during Grasmere sports, 

‘but the dogs were so flustered by the gay company 
that they had no chance of working at their best; 
and the shepherds used to say they ‘ cuddn’t talk to 
dogs same as they mud understand wi’ so many fine 
ladies aboot’; so the place of the trials was moved.” 
We almost wonder that Mr. Rawnsley, who 
loves his Lakeland, should write ‘‘ Westmore- 
land.” He does venture on one bit of deriva- 
tion: when writing of Ern Crags he gently 
inserts ‘‘ Iron ’”—‘‘ Ern (Iron) Crags.” 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Jounston publish 
Britain on and beyond the Sea: being a Handbook 
to the Navy League Map of the World, by Mr. 
Cecil Crofts. This is not, as might be imagined, 
a geographical work, but a work on naval 
history, giving a summary of the most im- 
portant events in the life of the British navy, 
from which, however, are omitted a good many 
of those which are not flattering to us, such as 
some of the reverses in the Indian seas in the 
days of the Bailli de Suffren. It is hardly true 
to state that Cromwell, in his war with Spain, 
was ‘‘actuated partly by bigoted religious 
motives.” Considering that Cromwell allied 
himself with Louis XIV., and that the French 
Court went into mourning for his death, the 
historian is forced to conclude that Cromwell’s 
motives were, like those of Elizabeth, mainly 
political, or not at all religious. Cromwell was 
tolerant enough Himself, although naturally 
driven, like Elizabeth, to use the language of 
the time. Mr. Crofts, in following the Dutch war 
of Cromwell, gets into some confusion by stating 
that ‘‘peace was signed in April, 1664,” although 
it appears from the context that he means 
Cromwell’s peace; and, indeed, 1664 was the 
date of the recommencement of the war after 
the Restoration. In the description of this war 
Mr. Crofts has allowed his printers to put a 








capital C to ‘‘ Channel,” and to imply that the 


English blocked the Channel, when what he 
means is the blocking of the navigable channel 
of the Thames. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish British 
Policy in South Africa, by Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son. This is a reprint of articles from the 
Morning Post, and a little outside our class of 
subjects ; but the ability of Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son in everything that he writes needs no 
recommendation from us. 


Messrs. Warp & Lock are indefatigable in 
publishing new editions of their cheap and 
convenient guide-books, and no doubt the hot 
weather helps the sale. astbourne, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Whitby, and Switzerland are on 
our table.—Messrs. Black have sent us guides 
to Dublin and Killarney. 


WE have received the final volume in its new 
shape of Mr. Nimmo’s ‘‘ Border Edition” of the 
Waverley novels, containing Castle Dangerous and 
the Chronicles of the Canongate.—Messrs. Ward 
& Lock send us a reprint in clear type of 
Bunyan’s ‘‘second-best” allegory, The Holy 
War, published at the remarkably low price 
of sixpence.—Mr. A. Seligmann has sent us a 
Teutonic imitation of the ‘A BC Railway Guide.’ 
It is styled the A B C Kursbuch, and of course 
Berlin takes the place of London as the centre. 
Arrangement and price are similar, and so is 
the yellow cover.—The Two Captains of Mr. 
Clark Russell is issued at sixpence by Messrs. 
Downey & Co.—Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
have published an edition of John Halifax. 


Dr. JEssopr’s sermon on The Coming and 
Going of Customs Ecclesiastical (Parker) is worth 
reading, and Lady Lindsay’s paper before the 
Women’s Council on The Art of Poetry with re- 
gard to Women Writers is sympathetic. 

WE have on our table The Epistle to the 
Galatians, by E. H. Askwith (Macmillan),—The 
Book of Psalms in Parallel Columns (Cambridge, 
University Press),—The A postle’s Correspondence, 
by the Rev. H. G. D. Latham (S.P.C.K.),— 
Public School Sermons, by H. M. Butler, D.D. 
(Isbister),—Instructions on the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine, by the Rev. C. Strange (Long- 
mans),—On the Study of the Bible, by C. L. 
Laurie (S.P.C.K.),—and Arbeit und Rhythmus, 
by Dr. K. Biicher (Leipzig, Teubner). Among 
New Editions we have Records of Big Game, by 
R. Ward (R. Ward),—Tales of the Birds, by 
W. W. Fowler (Macmillan),—The House of 
Rimmon, by Mrs. C. Kernahan (Ward & Lock), 
—On Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters, 
by Helena Faucit, Lady Martin (Blackwood),— 
Madam How and Lady Why, by C. Kingsley 
(Macmillan),—The Marvellous House, by H. C. 
Linstead (S.P.C.K.),—Protestant Fiction, by J. 
Britten (Catholic Truth Society),—and Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, by J. M. Bruce 
(Cassell). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Lockyer’s (T. F.) The Evangelical S ion, or t 
Spiritual Lineage of the Christian Church and Ministry, 
8vo. 2/6 

Sibthorpe’s (W. M.) The Ways of God with Man, as revealed 
in the Scriptures, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Knackfuss’s (H.) Van Dyck, translated by Campbell 
Dodgson, 55 Illustrations, roy. 8vo. 4/ net. 

Markham’s (C. A.) Handbook to French Hall-Marks on Gold 
and Silver Plate, cr. 8vo. 5/ 





Poetry. 
Atkinson's (W. B.) Songs of Faith, Hope, and Love, 3/6 
Hallard’s (J. H.) Carmina, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Ragg’s (F. W.) King Alfred’s Dreams, and other Poems, 3/6 


Drama, 

Shakespeare’s Works, Vol. 7, Eversley Edition, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Bibliography. 
James's (M. R ) A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Peterhouse, imp. 8vo. 7/6 

History and Biography. 
Hart’s (A. B.) Source-Book of American History, edited for 
Schools, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Plutarch’s Lives, Englished by Sir Thomas North, Vols. 7 
and 8, 18mo. 1/6 net each. 
Shaw’s (W.) Adventures of Rosalie Stuart during the 
Rebellion, 1745-6, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Taylor's (T. M) A Constitutional and Political History of 





Rome to the Reign of Domitian, cr. 8vo. 7/3 
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Geography and Travel. 
Kitchin’s (D. B.) The Solent Chart-Book, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Watson’s (J.) The English Lake District Fisheries, cr. 8vo. 5/. 
(Angler's Library.) 
Philology. 


Auden’s (H. W.) Greek Prose Phrase-Book, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Livy, Book 2, ed. by A. F. Hort, 2/. (Middle Form Classics. ) 
Science. 

Bright’s (T.) The Agricultural Surveyor and Estate Agent’s 
Handbook, 7/6 net. 

Encyclopedia Medica, under the General Editorship of 
Chalmers Watson: Vol. 1, Abdomen to Bone, 20, 

Grafstrom’s (A. V.) Medical Gymnastics, 8vo. 2/6 

Lindsay’s (B.) An Introduction to the Study of Zoology, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Bedford’s (W. K. R.) Outcomes of Old Oxford, 3/6 net. 

Boothby’s (G.) Love made Manifest, illustrated by Lucy E. 
Kemp-Welch, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Crommelin’s (May) Love Knots, or Cross Roads, cr. 8vo. 3/6. 
(Greenback Series.) 

Hanus’s (P. H.) Educational Aims and Educational Values, 
cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Harrison’s (Kathleen E.) Through Unseen Paths, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Marsh’s (R.) In Full Cry, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Phi)lpotts’s (K_) The Human Boy, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Rhodes’s (J. B.) The Publicans’ Handbook and General 
Spirit Calculator and Gauger. 57 Tables, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Souvenir of the Charing Cross Hospital Bazaar, edited by 
H. Beerbobm Tree, 10/6 net. 

Stimson’s (F. J.) Mrs. Knollys, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Knabenbauer (J.): Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum, 9fr. 
Stier (J.): Die Gottes- u. Logos-Lebre Tertullians, 2m. 40. 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, breg. von O. v. Gebhardt u. A. 
Harnack: Vol. 4, Part 2, Textkritik der vier Evangelien, 
von D. B. Weiss, 8m. 
Poetry and ihe Drama, 
Legendre (L.): Mademoiselle Morasset, 3fr. 50. 
Mendés (C.): Farces, 3fr. 50. 
Tanguy (J.): Sur le Sable, 3fr. 
Philosophy. 
Lichtenberger (H.): Aphorismes et Fragments Choisis de 
Fr. Nietzsche, 2fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Cramer (J.): Die Geschichte der Alamannen als Gau- 
geschichte, 15m. 
Mémoires du Prince Nicolas Soutzo, 10fr. 
Philology. 

Abou-Zéid Abmed Ben Sah! E!-Balkhi: Le Livre de la 
Création et de )’Histoire, traduit par Cl. Huart, 20fr. 
Science. 

Gildemeister (E.) u. Hoffmann (F.): Die atherischen Oele, 

20: 


m. 

Hicker (V.): Praxis u. Theorie der Zellen- u. Befruchtungs- 
lebre, 7m. 

Zeuner (G.): Vorlesungen iib. Theorie der Turbinen, 10m. 


General Literature. 
Bouvier (J.): Rocaboy, 3fr. 50. 
Colonna (R.): L’Heure de l'Amour, 3fr. 50. 
+ ean (J. de): Le Mari de Nadalette, 3fr. 
nault (L.): Un Drame au Marais, 3fr. 50. 
Montégut (M.): La Grapge-aux-Belles, 3fr. 50. 








SONG OF SUMMER, 
SUMMER cometh, 
Wild bee hummeth, 
In the sedge the kingcup blows ; 
Gorse and brier 
Break to fire 
’Mid the woodbine and the rose, 


Where the larches 
Build green arches 
Coos the ring-dove, caws the rook ; 
Mimic laughter 
Follows after 
From the streamlet’s sheltered rook. 


Summer passes, 
Lads and lasses ! 
Hand in hand we’ll jog along ; 
Love comes sweetly, 
Love goes fleetly, 
Through the pauses of our song. 
BiancHe Linpsay. 








NELSON AT NAPLES. 


Cart. Manan’s letter in the Atheneum of 
July 29th is of such an amazing character that 
in answering it very definitely, as his repeated 
challenge forces me to do, I feel it better to 
make as little comment as possible. 

1. He accuses me of misrepresentation in 
imputing to him the opinion that a certain 
letter arrived at noon; and he asks, ‘‘ Where 
admitted to be ‘at noon,’and by whom? Cer- 
tainly not by me.” The answer is simply that 
the date given by Sacchinelli is ‘* verso il mezzo- 
giorno” (‘ Vita del Card. Ruffo,’ p. 255). In 
assuming that this fact, which is not a matter 





of controversy, was well known to Capt. Mahan, 
I was evidently rash. 

2. In answer to my statement that his mis- 
taken identification of Ruffo’s letter of the 25th 
with that which Nelson received on the after- 
noon of the 26th excluded the fact that there 
were intermediate communications of extreme 
importance, Capt. Mahan challenges me to pub- 
lish any evidence I may have “ now,” ‘‘ now,” 
‘*now,” ‘‘ while the subject is warm,” instead 
of at Christmas asI intend to do. I am not 
going to publish piecemeal or hurriedly; but as 
I explicitly referred to a particular letter which 
had been overlooked by Capt. Mahan’s agent, 
and which by itself proved the fact of inter- 
mediate communication, I will now give the 
exact reference, viz., Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
34944, f. 250. It is a letter from Ruffo, written 
on the morning of the 26th, after receipt of 
disastrous news from Capua. 

3. As to the seizure of the rebel ringleaders 
on the 28th, I stated that Capt. Mahan had 
blundered in placing this event in the fore- 
noon, and that this blunder had considerable 
consequence in connexion with the sending of 
Foote to Palermo. After denying (whether 
justifiably or otherwise the reader can judge) 
that he ever specifically dated the seizure of 
ringleaders in the forenoon, he falls back on 
a second defence: ‘‘The time is not a matter 
of the least moment,” ‘‘I invite now Mr. Bad- 
ham to indicate what is the considerable im- 
portance he attaches to it,” ‘‘Let him sub- 
stantiate it. Why wait for December?” Quite 
so. The importance is this. The seizure of 
the rebels took place, as a matter of fact, at 
7 p.M. (Albanese), and at that very hour Foote, 
who would have protested against such violation 
of the treaty, ‘‘ weighed and made sail out the 
Bay ” (Seahorse’s log). 

4, What Capt. Mahan says as to confusion 
on my part about a ‘‘verbatim” record of the 
court-martial in Caracciolo’s case is extraor- 
dinary, seeing that I characterized the whole 
idea of such a document as a grotesque ana- 
chronism. My charge against him was one of 
imperfect acquaintance with a record that 
actually exists. 

5. Capt. Mahan says that mistakes of mine 
‘*far more important and blameworthy” than 
anything yet published in the Atheneum will 
be found in the current number of the Historical 
Review. Here is the chief example, again and 
again repeated :— 

“This argument [of Mr. Badham’s } or is obtained 
hy cutting out that part of Nelson’s letter of the 
26th which defined and limited,as Troubridge, even 
according to Sacchinelli, said, the powers he and 
Ball possessed.” 

The charge is certainly most grave, so con- 
clusively discrediting in my case if true, and in 
Capt. Mahan’s if false, that I ask those who 
are interested in the subject, but have not 
time to follow all the issues through, to take 
it as a test case between Capt. Mahan and 
myself. It is scarcely credible under the cir- 
cumstances, but nevertheless a fact, that 
Sacchinelli never mentions the letter of the 
26th at all, but distinctly says that Troubridge 
and Ball’s powers were defined and limited by 
the letter of the 24th: ‘‘ Troubridge non volle 
firmarla dicendo che essi erano stati incaricati 
ed accreditati con la lettera de’ 24 Giugno” 
(Sacchinelli, p. 256). Moreover, according to 
Sacchinelli, the occasion of Troubridge’s remark 
= several hours previous to the letter of the 
th. 

I raise no question as to the correctness or 
incorrectness of the new view which Capt. 
Mahan expresses as to the letter of the 26th, 
but I do protest, and have a right to protest 
with every fibre of my body, against his putting 
that view in Troubridge’s mouthand Sacchinelli’s. 
Pointing to this sample of his methods, I now 
take my leave of him and his agent, and—for 
some months—of the subject. 

F. P. Bapuam. 








RELICS OF THE BRONTES. 
Pontresina, Engadine, 

I FIND in the pages of a contemporary the 
information that ‘‘Mrs, Gaskell did not do ful] 
justice in her well-known ‘Life’” to those 
‘*curious unpublished manuscripts written in 
microscopical characters by Charlotte Bronté 
between her fourteenth and twentieth years,” 
‘*These manuscripts,” we are told, ‘are four 
in number, and each is stated to be written by 
Lord Charles Wellesley,” &c. The opinion ig 
expressed that ‘‘any new edition of Mrs, 
Gaskell should contain the full text of these 
manuscripts.” 

As I have just edited a new edition of Mrs, 
Gaskell’s ‘Memoir of Charlotte Bronté’ for 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., I should like to 
explain why I have not included the full text 
or any portion of the text of any one of these 
manuscripts, above and beyond what Mrs. Gaskell 
thought fit to publish. I should wish to explain 
further that no one else has any legal right to 
publish a single one of the documents in ques- 
tion, and, lastly, that there are not four manu- 
scripts of this character, but more than a hun- 
dred extant, of which at least thirty introduce 
Lord Charles Wellesley and his brother, the 
Marquis of Douro. Some ninety of these little 
books have passed through my hands, and have 
been described by me in detail in ‘Charlotte 
Bronté and her Circle.’ The whole of them 
were seen by Mrs. Gaskell, and, in my judg- 
ment, she did the fullest justice to them in her 
memoir of her friend. Mrs. Gaskell returned 
the collection to Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte Bronté’s 
husband, and forty years later Mr. Nicholls 
handed the bulk of them to me. He could 
not let me have them all, as some had in the 
meantime passed out of his hands into those of 
Martha Brown, the old servant at Haworth 
Parsonage. At Martha Brown’s desth they 
were distributed ; some of them are in the 
Haworth Museum, one—‘ The Spell ’—is in the 
British Museum, and others are in private 
hands in England and America. 

Whilethere seemed no objection to cataloguing 
these childish efforts, they are not in the least 
worth printing. Mrs. Gaskell selected the most 
interesting and the most coherent. One of them 
has, however, been printed privately, and twenty- 
five copies distributed. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that no more will be similarly treated. 
There can be no valid objection, I think, to the 
publication of the early efforts of our great 
poets, as was done recently in the case of an 
almost unknown book of Shelley’s. It may 
serve to encourage the poets of the younger 
generation to learn how bad were the juvenile 
efforts of their predecessors. With prose—the 
prose of childhood—the case is different ; and 
in these Bronté manuscripts it may be em- 
phatically stated that there is no sign of develop- 
ment, and that not one of them is in any —— 
superior to the kind of thing that hundreds of 
intelligent children are in the habit of writing 
from their seventh to their seventeenth en 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s life than her extraordinarily 
spasmodic leap into the region of art. ‘The 
Professor ’ (published in 1858) would seem to 
have been written in 1845, when its author was 
twenty-nine years of age. Indifferent verse 
and absolutely futile prose is all that Miss 
Bronté appears to have accomplished up to that 
date; but ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ and ‘ Villette’ 
are not more indubitably the work of a child 
of genius than is ‘The Professor.’ Yet there 
is no trace of any forerunner in the way of @ 
clever short story. There is, indeed, no early 
prose effort that is not absolutely worthless. 
Three fragments exist of a later date than 
‘Villette.’ One of them, ‘Emma,’ was pub- 


lished in the Cornhill Magazine, with forewords 
by Thackeray, and will be found in Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co.’s editions of the Bronte 
novels. The copyright of the others has been 
purchased by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
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— 

and one of them has been published in the 
Woman at Home. None of these fragments 
in the least enhance Charlotte Bronté’s reputa- 
tion; but bibliographically they are very in- 
teresting, and it is, of course, perfectly legiti- 
mate to print them as curiosities. To print 
any more of these incoherent, but at the same 
time pathetic booklets of childhood would, 
however, not be legitimate, and would only 
have the effect of exasperating the reader. That 
is why I did not propose to introduce any of 
them into my edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Memoir.’ 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 








THE EARLY RECORDS OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


For several years previous to Dr. G. McCall 

Theal’s appointment in 1897 the Cape Govern- 
ment had undertaken the examination and 
transcription of the original archives relating 
to the colony, which have been transferred to 
the Public Record Oftice from the overflowing 
shelves of the Colonial Office Library. It would 
appear, however, that, as the result of these 
investigations, extending over a space of ten 
years, they had published nothing. At length, 
in consequence of a personal mission, under- 
taken by a distinguished member of the Legis- 
lative Council and warmly supported by the 
late Prime Minister, Dr. Theal, the well-known 
historian of South Africa, was deputed to 
initiate a series of Record publications, ana- 
logous to those which for many years past have 
been produced by the laudable exertions of the 
colony of New South Wales and the Dominion 
of Canada. Then followed what has been pre- 
viously referred to in our columns as one of the 
most remarkable literary feats of this generation. 
In less than two years Dr. Theal has copied and 
edited, practically single-handed, no fewer than 
seven volumes of ‘Cape Records,’ discovered 
and selected by him at the Public Record Office, 
British Museum, and in certain foreign archives. 
It is true that these documents have not been 
“edited,” in the ordinary sense of the term, by 
means of explanatory foot-notes. Possibly Dr. 
Theal may have felt that, for the earlier period 
at least, he could but refer his readers to his 
own ‘History of South Africa’ under the Dutch 
Company, or he may have preferred to present 
them with a verbatim transcript of these official 
documents unalloyed by any conjectural inter- 
pretations. In any case, however, the neces- 
sary restrictions imposed upon all students who 
carry on their researches in national archives, 
added to the not inconsiderable difficulty of 
deciphering old Dutch and Portuguese docu- 
ments, must be held to counterbalance any 
time gained by dispensing with mere editorial 
embellishments. Moreover, amongst the two or 
three additional volumes which Dr. Theal has 
in the press or in preparation, we understand 
that there is one containing an exhaustive 
index and table of contents to the whole series 
down to the year 1806. 
_ The 3,600 pages of colonial records contained 
in the volumes before us are pretty evenly 
divided between the affairs of the Cape Colony 
itself and the geographical and commercial in- 
terests of the colonists in the Portuguese pro- 
vinces of South-Eastern Africa. It is, perhaps, 
superfluous to reflect that probably not one in 
every hundred of well-informed men and women 
who are engaged at the present crisis in dis- 
cussing the past and present history of the 
colony is acquainted with the text of this 
edition. On the whole, it is perhaps fortunate 
that the occupations and conclusions of the 
historian and the politician should remain dis- 
tinet, From time to time, it is true, as in a 
Pending international arbitration, the historian 
is called into council, and the gain to historical 
research from an organized and subsidized in- 
Vestigation of disputed facts is great, even 
though some politicians remain unconvinced by 
the result, 





Be this as it may, it can scarcely be denied 
that the early history of the Cape Colony has 
received very little attention from either writers 


or students of history in this country. How ' 


many of us, for instance, are aware when the ; 


colony was conquered and restored, reconauered, 
and finally ceded to this country? Nor is our 
ignorance to be wondered at. Of three recent 
and widely read histories of modern Europe 
one states that the colony was taken in 1797, 
another gives the date as 1805, whilst the third 
gives no information whatever on the subject. 
And yet nearly the whole of Dr. Theal’s first 
volume of records is devoted to the history 
of the British occupation in the years 1795 
and 1796. Indeed, a friendly seizure of the 
colony by British troops was under close con- 
sideration early in 1793 at the instance of the 
States themselves. However, it was not until 
two years later that the loss of their neutrality 
made it absolutely necessary for this country to 
prevent the Dutch colonies from falling into 
the hands of the French. 

The success of the expedition under Admiral 
Elphinstone and Sir Alured Clarke in the 
summer of 1795 is well known. As in the case 
of the later conquest of 1806, the regular troops 
seem to have capitulated after a very slight 
resistance, but the ‘‘ burghers,” who fought 
‘*on horseback and armed with guns that kill 
at a great distance,” retired inland, and, it might 
be added, have remained ‘‘ unconquered ” from 
that day to this. The articles of capitulation 
are printed with great care, and their import- 
ance is considerable, since, as in many other 
instances, they furnished a charter of liberties 
for the conquered race. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that their provisions were rigidly 
observed until the ratification of the Peace of 
Amiens restored the colony to the Batavian 
Republic. In fact, the second Governor of the 
new British possession, Sir George Young, was 
recalled in disgrace on the mere suspicion of 
having infringed these stipulations, for here, as 
elsewhere, the real security of the handful of 
troops composing the English garrison lay in 
the prestige of the British Crown as the champion 
of liberty and justice and the guardian of the 
vested interests of all classes of its subjects. 

The correspondence contained in these volumes 

clearly shows that the English Government had 
reckoned upon an easy conquest of the Dutch 
settlement on account of the unpopularity of 
the Dutch East India Company’s government, 
against which the inland settlers had for long 
past been in a state of practical revolt. More- 
over, the self-interest of the educated burghers 
of the towns and the traditions of the official 
class, which was devoted to the Orange faction, 
induced them to give a seemingly loyal support 
to their newrulers. At the same time the latter 
were quite alive to the fact that beneath this 
compact there lurked a racial antipathy and 
national aspirations which could only be dis- 
pelled by a complete fusion of the white popu- 
lation. ‘Except about half a dozen merchants 
or principal people in this town,” writes Major- 
General Craig, ‘‘ nearly every man in the Colony 
is our enemy.” It is only fair to add, however, 
that, both at this time and on many later occa- 
sions, the Colonial Government testified to the 
moderation and good faith of the Dutch mer- 
chants and officials, reserving their severest 
strictures for the provincial burghers or Boers. 
“It is hardly possible,” the Colonial Minister 
is assured, 
“to convey an idea ofsthe ignorance, the credulity, 
and the stupid pride of the people in general, but 
more particularly of the Boors of the Country, the 
most abeurd ideas with respect to their own strength 
and importance are universally prevalent amongst 
them, nor indeed is there any opinion, on any sub- 
ject, too ridiculous or too grossly unjust, not to be 
adopted by them if recommended by a few of the 
popular leaders.” 

We may shrewdly suspect, however, that the 
chief offence of these rural burghers in the eyes 
of a loyal servant of King George ITI. was their 





suspected adhesion to the principles of the 
French Revolution, or, to quote General Craig 
once more, that they were ‘‘ infected with the 
rankest poison of Jacobinism.” A far more 
serious problem was presented to these worthy 
English governors by the undoubted influence 
of the Dutch burghers over the native races. 
Here, for once, the traditional British policy of 
clemency and even-handed justice seemed to be 
at fault. The Boers, indeed, who despised such 
consideration for others, could appreciate it on 
their own behalf, but it was quite past the com- 
prehension of the downtrodden Kafirs and 
Hottentots. To them it had only one meaning, 
that the milder race of white men secretly feared 
their fellows of sterner mood, and therefore 
it behoved them to throw in their lot with the 
stronger side. This may explain why again and 
again we find these natives acting as auxiliaries 
to their hated oppressors against the Evglish 
invaders who posed as their protectors. At the 
same time, this steadfast protection of the native 
races was a continual source of irritation to the 
older settlers, who probably felt their position 
to be insecure when they were restrained from 
using the most barbarous methods of repression. 

From the consideration of these racial pro- 
blems, which naturally occupy a large portion 
of these volumes, and which have not been 
completely solved in the present day, we gladly 
turn to the valuable and copious statistics 
which are provided here for a study of the 
resources and revenue of this ancient colony. 
In this department at least the superiority of 
the new rulers was readily admitted on every 
side, and the burghers, who had long groaned 
under the rapacity and incompetence of the 
Dutch East India Company’s officials, hastened to 
reap the modest harvest which was permitted to 
grow under the shadow of the Navigation Laws. 
An amusing incident is found in this last con- 
nexion in the grave indiscretion committed by 
a gallant lieutenant-governor, who allowed a 
Danish vessel to land certain commodities of 
which the colony stood much in need, and who, 
when a colleague objected that this was a breach 
of the Navigation Laws, ingenuously admitted 
that he had never heard of those laws, and 
insisted further that if such had been enacted 
in the reign of Charles II. they must surely 
have been modified since that date. We can 
gather also from an official table of Customs 
rates the interesting fact that native merchants, 
like our own in the reign of the first Edward, 
had the option of paying a toll in kind, in the 
nature of a prizage, in lieu of a composition in 
money, or petty custom, paid by other nations. 
The colonial system of land tenure is described 
with great clearness, and it is curious to find 
mention made of an early and unsuccessful 
attempt to check the extermination of ‘“‘ big 
game ” by the introduction of a close time. 

The records of the early explorations of South- 
Eastern Africa are avowedly connected with the 
modern interest attaching to the control of 
Delagoa Bay. In the strictest sense, however, 
many of these can scarcely be regarded as 
‘‘records”’ at all. We might even offer some 
objection to Dr. Theal’s classification of such 
records as consisting equally of manuscripts 
and printed books preserved either in archives 
or in private libraries, whilst such a phrase as 
‘‘ ancient Portuguese archives in manuscript at 
the British Museum” surely reveals some con- 
fusion of mind upon this technical point. A 
considerable part of one of these volumes is, in 
fact, made up of extracts from the ‘Chronicle’ 
of Damiado de Goes, of which two printed 
editions have appeared. None the less, these 
miscellaneous collections, drawn from the 
libraries of Rome, the Hague, and our own 
country, are of considerable value as official 
evidences. We could wish, however, that the 
English translations had been presented so as 
to face the pages of the Portuguese texts. 
Finally, we cannot refrain once more from 
deprecating the custom of reproducing in 
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modern type the unintelligent capitals and 
punctuation of original documents, and we 
must emphatically dissent from the present 
editor’s complacent dictum, expressed in the 
following notice : ‘‘ I give these documents with- 
out the alteration of a letter or a point, as only 
in that form can they be of value for reference.” 








SALES. 

Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & HopGE con- 
cluded their season’s sales on Saturday, the 
29th ult., with books from various libraries, in 
which were many interesting works, the follow- 
ing being the chief: Philosophical Transactions, 
63 vols., 1874-98, 37/1. Hooker’s Flora Boreali- 
Americana, 111. 10s. Bewick’s Birds, imperial 
paper, 1797-1804, 91. 10s. Tyndale’s New 
Testament, R. Jugge, 1552, 241. 10s. Lafon- 
taine, Fables, Oudry’s plates, 1755-9, 101. 15s. 
Linschoten’s Voyages in English, 1598, 10/. 10s. 
Illustrations of Hertfordshire, 25]. Sussex 
Archzological Collections, 39 vols., 121. Dr. 
John Donne’s First and Second Anniversaries, 
first edition, 1612, 11/. 15s.; Poemes and Elegies, 
first edition (no portrait), 1633, 81. 15s. Poemes, 
contemporary MS., 10/. Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, 3 vols., 1802-14, 15l. 5s. 
Missale Romanum, 1493, 10/. 10s. Buchlein 
der neue Ehe, 1476, 10). Breydenbach, Reisen 
nach Jerusalem, 1486, 13/. 10s. Biblia Vulgata, 
1475, 121. Walton and Cotton and Venables’s 
Angler, 16/. Ackermann’s Loyal Volunteers, 
by Rowlandson (nine plates wanting), 1799, 141. 
Shakspeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 311. 

Included in the sale were also the fol- 
lowing: Sowerby’s English Botany, 40 vols., 
1790-1849, 28]. 10s. Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine, Vols. I.-LXXXI., 411. Lord Overstone’s 
Works on Political Economy, &c., 5 vols., 12. 
Sowerby’s English Fungi, 1797-1803, 111. 15s. 
Godfrey Higgins’s Anacalypsis, 1836, 91. 15s. 
Kipling’s Works, édition de luxe, 15 vols., 
1897-9, 131. R. L. Stevenson’s Works, edited 
by S. Colvin, 28 vols., Edinburgh, 1894-8, 
291.10s. Kipling’s Echoes, 1884, 17/.; Soldiers 
Three, 1888, 91. 15s.; Schoolboy Lyrics, 
1831, 90]. ; United Services College Chronicle, 
1881-94, 101/.; Departmental Ditties, 1886, 
101. 15s. Stevenson’s Father Damien, Sydney, 
1890, 211. 10s. Charles Lamb’s Letters to R. 
Lloyd (16), 1601. R. L. Stevenson, Not I, &c., 
Davos Platz, 1881, 18/. 10s. ; Moral Emblems, 
Part 1, n.d., 11l.; Moral Emblems, Part 2, 
n.d., 101. 15s.; The Story of a Lie, 1882, 
301. 10s.; The Silverado Squatters, Chatto, 
n.d., 201. 10s. Two Pen-and-Ink Drawings 
by Thackeray, and a Humorous Drawing in 
Water Colours, 38/. 10s. San Marco, Dettagli 
di Altari, &c., 16 parts, Venez., Ongania, 
1881-92, 47/1. J. Palsgrave, Comedye of 
Acolastus in English, 1540, 57/1. Mary Beale’s 
Figure Studies, 19/7. 5s. Hasted’s Kent, 1778- 
1799, 241. Shakspeare, Third Folio, 1664, very 
imperfect, 18/._ Cromwell Proclamations (six), 
1653-8, 241. Piranesi’s Works, 19 vols., 261. 
Kelmscott Press Books : Glittering Plain, 1891, 
301. ; Poems by the Way, 1891, 15/.; Shak- 
speare’s Poems, 1893, 14]. 15s.; Keats’s Poems, 
1894, 27/.; Herrick’s Poems, 1895, 201. ; 
Shelley’s Poems, 3 vols., 1895, 221. 10s. ; 
Chaucer’s Works, 1896, 58/. 10s. ; The Earthly 
Paradise, 8 vols., 1897, 24/. 10s. ; Sigurd the 
Volsung, 1898, 221. 10s. 








HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE. 
Marlings, Enys Road, Eastbourne, July 31, 1899. 

I Have been thinking for some time past of 
writing a life of William Hodson, the renowned 
leader of Hodson’s Horse, as a companion volume 
to my ‘Nicholson.’ Such an enterprise demands 
wary walking per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. 
Many of Hodson’s contemporaries, while re- 
garding him as a great soldier, maintained that 
he was little less than a great criminal, who 
stuck at nothing in order to amass money or 
rid himself of an inconvenient creditor. 





On the other hand, he enjoyed the fast friend- 
ship of such men as Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Sir Thomas Seaton, and apparently even of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. The truth-loving Reynell 
Taylor acquitted him of all corrupt dealings 
with the money of the Guide Corps. He was 
not killed in the act of looting at Lucknow. 
His personal estate realized only 150/., and his 
widow went home to England at the expense 
of the Patriotic Fund. I am informed that 
she died in rather straitened circumstances at 
Hampton Court. 

It will thus be seen that the evidence to 
Hodson’s character is curiously conflicting. An 
able writer in the March number of Blackwood 
summed up so strongly in Hodson’s favour as 
to convince me that the great soldier, if far 
from faultless, was not half so black as some of 
his accusers have painted him. 

Let me say, however, that my views on this 
matter are open to reconsideration. My only 
desire is to get at the real truth about Hodson’s 
alleged misdeeds; and I should be very thankful 
to any of your readers who could put me in the 
way to attaining so needful a result. 

L. J. Trotrer (Capt. H.P.). 


P.S.—Hodson’s letters to his wife and brother 
contain passages which attest rather his im- 
pecuniosity than his possession of surplus wealth. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE publisher of Guy de Maupassant issued 
the other day the first volume of the post- 
humous works of that writer. It consists of a 
novel, ‘Le Pére Milan,’ and such is the curio- 
sity felt in all that regards the ill-starred and 
admirable Maupassant, that perhaps the book 
will find readers even at this peculiar time, 
when everything that does not bear on the 
Dreyfus affair seems insipid and uninteresting. 
I feel sure that the theatrical representations 
which are to be given this year, as they were 
two years ago, on the ancient stage of the 
Roman theatre at Orange will attract fewer 
visitors than the living drama which is to take 
place at Rennes. The innkeepers of Orange 
must bear a little grudge to the hotel-keepers 
of Rennes, for telegrams have secured all the 
rooms that the latter possess. At Orange the 
crowd will no doubt be great; but, to tell 
the truth, ‘ Athalie,’ even were it accompanied 
by the music of Mendelssohn, is less moving 
than the tragedy of the Ile du Diable, with 
the epilogue of the judgment of the court- 
martial in the hall of the Manutention at 
Rennes. 

It seems that this hall is very low, and in 
summer soldiers are forbidden to work there 
because it is too hot. Yet it has been chosen to 
hold the judges, the witnesses, and the public ; 
and as it must be ventilated, holes have been 
made in the roof, so that the draughts will be 
terrible. ‘‘At a trial on ordinary occasions,” 
M. Demange remarked to me the other day, 
‘*one runs the risk of apoplexy. This time, 
with these draughts, one will be liable to catch 
acold.” The public, however, will endure any- 
thing to see close at hand the man condemned 
in 1894 who has been in 1899 accused by M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire. I do not believe that 
any scene in a play can be more exciting than 
the appearance of the ex-commandant Esterhazy 
before Capt. Dreyfus if the former decides to 
cross the Channel. There will be some minutes 
of anguish which will leave far behind the 
melodramatic peripeteiai imagined by the late 
Adolphed’Ennery. The‘Deux Orphelines’ would 
seem less exciting than ‘Les Deux Accusés.’ To 
speak seriously, people talk of nothing but the 
Dreyfus affair at Paris, and people wait with 
beating hearts for the announcement of the 
final judgment. Can you expect them to read 
even Maupassant, or to go into the provinces 
to hear even Racine? To be sure, if ‘Esther’ 


were to be played instead of ‘ Athalie,’ the | 





tragedy would seem more appropriate to the 
moment, and a crowd might be attracted, 

Some weeks ago, when it was proposed to cele. 
brate at La Ferté-Milon the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Racine, the curé of 
the little town—a most amiable man, and fond 
of literature—asked me to have some scenes of 
‘Esther’ played by Mile. Bartet, accompanied 
by the choirs of celebrated singers of St. Ger. 
vais. I had some difficulty in making him 
comprehend that the tragedy of ‘ Esther’ would 
to-day be perilously a propos. ‘‘ How, ‘ Esther 2 
Racine?” ‘Certainly, M. le Curé. Haye 
you considered that at this epoch of anti. 
Semitism the playing of ‘Esther’ would 
resemble a pro-Jewish manifestation?” The 
mild Racine, who was an equitable man, never 
thought, no doubt, of such a strange interpre- 
tation when he wrote his tragedy, and the 
demoiselles of St. Cyr who played it had no 
conception that they were working for the 
glorification of the Jewish race, and that one 
day they could be accused of having ‘“ mani- 
fested ” in favour of the Israelites. Still, it isa 
fact; and if conceived rightly—think well of 
that ‘‘ rightly ’"—the Dreyfus affair is the Mor. 
decai affair, and one could give quite a modern 
name to Haman, the terrible Haman. As to 
Esther herself, suppose she is Justice per- 
sonified, and the court-martial at Rennes plays 
the réle of Ahasuerus in all his power. The 
comparisons would be easy to make. 

When passion takes a part everything be- 
comes matter of allusion. And I should be 
sorry to see ‘Esther’ played on the stage of 
Orange as ‘Athalie’ is to be acted there by 
M. Paul Mounet and Madame Favart. These 
performances make Paris more of a desert 
in summer, and the provinces take advantage of 
the dog days to live in a small measure their own 
life. They effect a certain amount of artistic 
decentralization. M. Leygues, the Minister of 
the Fine Arts, having presided at the distri- 
bution of the prizes of the general meeting of 
the Paris Lycées, and the distribution of the 
prizes awarded to the pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique et de Déclamation, will 
proceed to Bézicrs to be present at the per- 
formance of the ‘ Déjanire ’ of M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns. It has been already applauded at 
Béziers, and was subsequently produced at 
Paris, but with less success. There are in the 
provinces des grdces d'état for these special 
performances, and individual enthusiasms, of 
which the Parisians are much less prodigal. 
Yet under these artistic celebrations in the 
provinces are concealed political interests, and 
in the eyes of people so artistic as the in- 
habitants of the South it is a feather in 4 
Deputy’s cap to have contributed to theatrical 
representations of importance. They would 
gladly claim not only, like the ancient Romans, 
panem et circenses, but circenses et flores. They 
are poets, like the grasshoppers of their roads, 
scorched by the sun. 

Paris is empty, or all but empty. On Thurs- 
days, at the sittings of the French Academy, 
at which M. Emile Ollivier takes the chair, a 
gradually dwindling number of members will 
be present. Every one seeks country quarters, 
and more than one member of the Academy 
has presided at the distribution of prizes at 
some school, like M. Albert Vandal at the 
Lycée Condorcet, then packed his portmanteau 
and gone off. There have been some fine 
speeches delivered, and the pupils have on some 
occasions heard words of consolation; but as 
many or more have been spoken to the winds. 
The boys, eager for their holidays, listen little 
to the harangues of their teachers. Still some 


of these speeches indicate a real nobility of ideas 
among the members of the University which it 
is the habit in some quarters to attack, reproach- 
ing them, strangely enough, with being ‘‘intel- 
lectuels,” although they are entrusted with the 
care of young intelligences. Napoleon used to 
shrug his shoulders when people spoke of one of 
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those thinkers whom he used to style ideo- 
ues. 
Mipere is nothing of an ideologue about M. 
Henri Lavedan, who has just sent in, finished, 
and very successfully finished, his ‘ Discours de 
Réception ’ at the Academy, where he succeeds, 
as you know, Henri Meilhac, the author of 
‘Frou-Frou,’ ‘The Grande Duchesse,’and many 
other works, operettas, and comedies, which 
would be called essentially Parisian if they were 
not European. M. Gaston Boissier, our per- 
tual secretary, has read the address, and tells 
me that the young Academician has drawn in a 
lively manner his portrait of his witty pre- 
decessor. Now it is the turn of the Marquis de 
Costa de Beauregard to draw up his reply to 
M. Lavedan, and it will be piquant, to use a 
favourite word with the Academicians, to have 
the historian of Charles Albert, the author of 

‘Un Homme d’Autrefois,’ reply to the author of 
the ‘Nouveau Jeu,’ and criticize ‘Le Vieux 
Marcheur.’ I foresee a most curious séance, 
highly fashionable and well attended. 

When will it take place? When the cold 
weather comes; and we are not yet, thank 
God, at the fall of the leaves. No doubt the 
autumn will see the Duse come to Paris to take 
part in the performance the Comédie Frangaise 
is going to give for the benefit of the statue of 
Alexandre Dumas fils. Not that the subscrip- 
tion for the statue has need of being augmented. 
We could unveil to-morrow, so far as money is 
concerned, the monument of Dumas /ils, as we 
could that of Victor Hugo. But if the monu- 
ment of Victor Hugo, by the sculptor Ernest 
Barrias, is approved, and in some sort finished, 
that of Dumas fils, by the sculptor St. Marceaux, 
has not yet got so far. The other morning the 
Commission presided over by M. Victorien 
Sardou, to which I belong, in company with 
M. Géréme, Philippe Gilles, the new member 
of the Institute, and M. Detailles, proceeded to 
the studio of the artist and examined the design 
in the presence of M. Henry Roujon, the 
Director of the Fine Arts. M. St. Marceaux is 
feeling his way. He desires to give us a statue 
at once living and symbolic, a Dumas who is 
really the dramaturge of woman, the moralist 
and feminist of the stage. This figure of the 
son will be placed opposite the statue of the 
father by Gustave Doré, on the Place Males- 
herbes, and whatever may be M. St. Marceaux’s 
final conception, we are sure to have a monu- 
ment worthy of Paris and of Dumas /ils, that 
great Parisian. 

For Victor Hugo we shall await the date of 
the centenary of his birth, February 26th, 1902. 
The statue will show Hugo standing between 
four female figures representing the four winds 
of the spirit. I believe, however, that I have 
already described this group, which does credit 
to the sculptor. 

When Victor Hugo died it seemed impossible 
towait for or live to his centenary. And yet it is 
drawing near, and the great féte of the popular 
- will restore the full splendour of his glory. 

e city of Tours, which commemorated this 
year the centenary of Balzac, has not been able 
to celebrate that of Alfred de Vigny. She was 
desirous of doing so, she is not ungrateful, but 
circumstances decided otherwise, and Vigny, 
the admirable poet of ‘The Destinies,’ is not, 
and never will be, a poet of the market-place. 
“M. de Vigny,” wrote Lamartine of him, “is a 
blue atmosphere, a little vague.” Vigny was 
more living than that ; but, living or dead, it 
will be said fate has willed that he shall not 
quit his Tour d’Ivoire. 

He was right in considering the lot of the 
poet in modern society as unworthy. He bore 
about with him the regret that he had not been 
elected to the Chamber, and had not been able 
to give utterance to the claims of the muse 
ftom the Tribune. I am afraid that at the 
— moment M. Frangois Coppée is haunted 

the same ambition. Alfred de Vigny, who 


of ‘Chatterton,’ had the idea of emphasizing 
them still more in another play, of which the 
hero was to be another poet, and again one 
of your poets—Robert Burns. This is a 
highly interesting revelation, and I have had 
the good fortune to be able, thanks to the 
kindness of a friend, to assure myself that 
the fact is exact. This ‘Robert Burns’ will 
never, no doubt, be published; but it was 
commenced, and it is worth wishing that the 
‘Burns’ of Vigny had shared with his brother 
in conception and spirit, ‘Chatterton,’ the 
admiration of men of letters. Alas! the fate 
of ‘Robert Burns’ is that of the ‘Route de 
Thébes’ of Alexandre Dumas. Neither drama 
nor comedy will see the light. Literature thus 
loses two unpublished works of considerable 
value. But if Alfred de Vigny were alive now 
he would say, ‘‘ Who troubles himself about 
poets or cares for Robert Burns?” Dreyfus, 
Alfred Dreyfus, Capt. Dreyfus, that is the 
drama that thrills the crowd. 

And I should also have liked to know what 
the author of ‘ Servitude et Grandeur Militaires, ’ 
soldier and writer, whose Academician’s sword 
lies crossed with his officer’s sword in a highly 
respected mansion, would have thought of the 
problem placed before the public conscience. 

I was twenty years of age. After reading 
‘Chatterton,’ I wrote to Vigny. He replied by 
inviting me to call on him. I was timid : I did 
not dare: I had never seen him. Then he 
wrote to me, ‘‘In order to get the better of a 
timidity that may paralyze your life, become a 
soldier.” In his opinion, the army was a pre- 
paration even for a man of letters. It teaches 
duty. And Alfred de Vigny would never have 
supposed that those who grasp the sword 
proudly may not wield the pen nobly. He was 
a sublime ideologue. This would be once again 
apparent if his unknown ‘ Robert Burns’ were 
published. JULES CLARETIE. 





Literary Ghossip. 


In the early autumn will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus a new drama 
by Mr. Swinburne called ‘Rosamund.’ It 
has more rapidity of movement, and more 
concentration of dialogue, than any pre- 
vious drama by the poet. 


Mr. Artur Symons has two new volumes 
in the press, which will be published by 
Mr. Heinemann in the earlier and later 
autumn. The first is a volume of essays 
entitled ‘The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature,’ the second a volume of poems 
entitled ‘Images of Good and Evil.’ ‘The 
Symbolist Movement’ consists of studies 
of Gérard de Nerval, Villiers de l'Isle 
Adam, Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, 
Jules Laforgue, Stéphane Mallarmé, Huys- 
mans as a Symbolist, Maeterlinck as a 
Mystic, together with an introduction and 
conclusion, and twenty pages of bibliography 
and notes. The poems are of a somewhat 
different kind from Mr. Symons’s previous 
work in verse, and the volume will contain, 
among other things, a kind of masque 
entitled ‘The Dance of the Seven Sins,’ a 
lyric dialogue called ‘The Lover of the 
Queen of Sheba,’ a series of lyrical mono- 
logues called ‘Souls in the Balance,’ and 
translations from French, Spanish, Nea- 
politan, and Greek. 


Pror. C. Exior Norton (of Harvard), 
Prof. J. T. Hatfield (of Evanston, U.S.A.), 
and Senhor Batalha Reis (Portuguese Consul- 
General in London) are among those who 
have lately sent subscriptions to the Dr. 


paying all expenses, the treasurer (Mr. 
A. H. Huth) has forwarded a small balance 
to Dr. Garnett, together with the names of 
those subscribers who sent their contribu- 
tions too late to admit them to the list that 
was circulated at the public presentation of 
the portrait last June. The fund is now 
closed. 


WE understand that a complete history 
of the Hudson Bay Company is to be 
brought out in the early autumn, with maps 
and illustrations by Mr. Beckles Willson, 
the author of ‘The Tenth Island.’ The 
book will be in two volumes, entitled ‘ The 
Great Company,’ and with an introduction 
by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, the 
Governor of the Company, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Green has just resigned the 
joint-secretaryship of the Religious Tract 
Society, a step which, owing to his advanced 
age, he had been proposing to take sooner, 
but had been persuaded by the committee 
to defer it till after the celebration of the 
Society’s centenary. He became book editor 
in 1876, and six years later, on the decease 
of Dr. Manning, editorial secretary along 
with Prebendary White. During Dr. 
Green’s tenure of office he did much to 
liberalize the character of the Society’s 
publications, and it is to be hoped that his 
withdrawal may not be followed by a 
reaction. 

Mr. Extior Srock announces a library 
edition of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s works, 
in two octavo volumes, to be published in 
the early autumn. 

Tue Bath Herald informs us that a tablet 
has been affixed on the house in Pulteney 
Street in which Bishop Thirlwall lived and 
died after his resignation of his see. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells unveiled the 
memorial, and delivered an address. 


Mr. Harris writes to us in reply to our 
remark that ‘‘a much smaller volume | than 
his life of Raikes] might have told all that 
is of general interest ”’ :— 

‘‘This may be true as far as the mere telling 
is concerned. The publication of this volume 
is eighty-eight years after the death of Mr. 
Raikes, and a hundred and nineteen years after 
the commencement of the Sunday-school move- 
ment with which his name is associated ; and I 
may say that until its appearance what was 
known about him was meagre and, for the most 
part, unreliable. Mr. F. W. Lloyd (‘A Sketch 
of the Life of Robert Raikes, Esq.,” 1826) says : 
‘ Respecting the education of our philanthropist, 
or the events of his early years, we have no 
information.’ Mr. Leslie Stephen (‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’) summarized what little 
had been gleaned and published down to the 
Sunday-school centenary of 1880. Some of the 
materials which passed through my hands were 
collected by my late father as long ago as 1862 ; 
and when I had leisure to inspect them all the 
witnesses as to facts were dead. The Robert 
Raikes presented by the testimonies of aged 
witnesses, and the biographical details collected 
by my father, was not the Robert Raikes pre- 
sented to the world from after his death in 
1811 ; and I thought, and think still, that I had 
no right to ask the public to believe statements 
published for the first time, so long after those 
who made them were dead, without giving them 
in full, together with all possible means for their 
disproof or corroboration. This will account 
for the diffuseness which your critic notices, 
the reason for which I now explain. I should 








had put a portion of his sorrows into the drama 
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believed about Robert Raikes has at some time 
been the subject of heated and bitter contro- 
versy.” 

We still adhere to our opinion. 


Tuer decease has to be chronicled of the 
Rev. Dr. Wright, editorial superintendent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
over twenty years. He had previously been a 
Presbyterian missionary in Syria. He wrote 
a monograph on ‘The Empire of the 
Hittites,’ and another on ‘Palmyra and 
Zenobia.’ He also published a few years 
ago a volume on ‘The Brontés in Ireland,’ 
but, as we pointed out at the time, the good 
man had evidently been hoaxed. 


Miss Amy Watton, who died in Bromp- 
ton Square on Monday last, was the author 
of several volumes of stories for girls and 
children, published at various dates since 
1885 by Messrs. Blackie or Messrs. 
Chambers. Her fiction for yuung persons 
has met with considerable success; and 
the first of her published books, ‘The 
Hawthorns: a Story about Children’ 
(Blackie, 1886), was probably her best. Of 
late years Miss Walton lived mostly at 
Donnington, near Newbury, with her 
brother. 

Tue Forty-fifth Congress of the Deutsche 
Philologen und Schulminner will be held 
at Bremen from September 26th to 30th. 
Various festivities and excursions, which 
play such an important part in continental 
learned congresses, will take place at the 
same time. Among others the Senate of 
the town will give to the members of the 
Congress a banquet in the historic Ratskeller 
of Bremen. 

THERE seems to be no immediate prospect 
of the admission of Sheffield University 
College as a constituent of Victoria Uni- 
versity. Last March the University Council 
named four conditions which it thought 
would require to be fulfilled before ad- 
mission could be granted. The College is 
prepared to fulfil these conditions, but 
before actually proceeding to provide 
additional accommodation, it asked the 
University Council to say whether it 
would recommend the incorporation on the 
fulfilment of the conditions. We under- 
stand that the College has received a 
reply in the negative. 

MEANW8HILE, the College has had a success- 
ful year, with an increased number of 
students and large additions to its endow- 
ment. Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge, has 
presented 800 volumes to the College library. 


Lorp Morris has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Royal University of 
Ireland, in succession to the late Dr. 
Redington. 

Tue conference recently arranged between 
the London School Board and the Technical 
Education Board of the London County 
Council has agreed to submit certain resolu- 
tions for the approval of the Board and the 
Council, with a view to preventing the over- 
lapping of their respective organizations. 

Tue decease is announced of Mr. H. Alger, 
jun., a popular writer for children in the 
United States. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Accounts of the British Museum 
for the Year ending March 31st, 1899, to- 

gether with a Return cf the Number of 





Visitors, &c. (9d.) ; a Report on Commercial 
Education in Sweden and Norway (1d.); 
and a Return of Charities in the Parish of 
Llan Egwad, Carmarthenshire (2d.). 
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MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

William Harvey. By D’Arcy Power. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a much better life of the dis- 
coverer of the circulation than that of Willis, 
which has hitherto been the best, and is as com- 
plete and excellent an account as could be pre- 
sented in a volume of its size. The book con- 
tains nine chapters, an appendix, and an index. 
The first two treat of Harvey’s lineage and early 
life, about neither of which very much is known. 
The third describes his Lumleian Lectures of 
1616, in which the first indications of his dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood appear, 
and the fourth deals with the zenith of his 
career and the period of publication of his im- 
mortal treatise on the circulation of the blood. 
The fifth treats of his actions during the Great 
Rebellion, the sixth of his old age, and the 
seventh of his death and burial. In the eighth 
and ninth his works are considered. The date 
of his chief work, the ‘ Exercitatio Anatomica 
de Motu Cordis,’ is wrongly given as 1621. It 
appeared in 1628 ; and though it is now a rare 
book, an excellent facsimile edition was published 
by G. Moreton, of Canterbury, in 1894. Of the 
‘Exercitatio’ as well as of Harvey’s other 
writings Mr. Power furnishes a full and exact 
account, and shows in some detail their relation 
to the general knowledge of the time. Mr. 
Power says that he has not tried to add much 
that is new, but he has put together with great 
skill all the ascertained facts about Harvey, so 
that his book is at once a readable biography 
and a solid work of reference. 

George Harley, F.R.S.: the Life of a London 
Physician. Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. (The Scientific Press.)—Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie has produced an interesting life of Dr. 
George Harley, her father, and she has wisely 
allowed him to tell his story in his own words, 
for he was an excellent story-teller. Dr. Harley 
(1829-1896) was known to the public for his 
special skill in the treatment of diseases of the 
liver, and to the members of his own profession 
as one who acted upon the maxim that ‘true 
science is the key to wise practice.” The memoirs 
show how a Scotsman with some pecuniary re- 
sources qualified himself to become a fashionable 
London physician, and how he gained his end 
by hard work and upright dealing, in spite of 
the most serious obstacles. They afford inci- 
dentally a series of sidelights upon the social 
condition of Edinburgh, Paris, London, and 
some of the smaller university towns in the 
middle of the present century, for Dr. Harley 
lived much in society, and was as diligent in 
sightseeing as Horace Walpole himself. When 
he was studying in Vienna during the height of 
the Crimean excitement he attempted to join 
the army of Omar Pasha as a civil surgeon, but, 
travelling with an irregular passport, he was 
arrested, and narrowly escaped being shot as a 
spy. In 1855 he enlisted the powerful influence 
of Dr. Sharpey, Secretary of the Royal Society, 
and obtained a teaching post at University Col- 
lege. Mrs. Tweedie assigns no reason for the 
support given by Sharpey to a total stranger ; 
but those who are familiar with the details of 
Sharpey’s own life will easily understand how his 
heart must have warmed towards his handsome 
fellow-countryman, who had tried to fit himself 
for his life’s work by a thorough scientific training 
in foreign laboratories, even as Sharpey himself 
had done thirty years previously. At first all 
went smoothly with the young physician. He 
married Miss Emma Muspratt, a friend of Justus 
von Liebig, in whose house she was staying 
when she had the attack of typhoid fever which 





led the great chemist to improvise for her 
nourishment the preparation which has since 
become widely known as ‘‘ Liebig’s extract of 
meat.” In 1860 Harley became a physician t, 
the University College Hospital, and in 1865 h, 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
Here, however, his scientific work practicaljy 
ended. A severe attack of glaucoma brought 
him to the verge of blindness, and for near! 
two years he lived in darkness and great peri 
Eventually he recovered his sight, and it ig , 
proof of the esteem in which his opinion wa 
held by his colleagues that he quickly regainej 
his former patients, and was soon in the fyl] 
tide of practice. But a certain infirmity of 
health, which remained until the end of his life 
obliged him to limit his work, and preventej 
him from occupying the many official positions 
which consume so uselessly the time of ap 
eminent medical man. Mrs. Tweedie’s book js 
most readable, and is full of good stories well 
told, but she quite artlessly gives a clue to her 
editorial capacity when she, in speaking of some 
drawings executed for her father, says: ‘If | 
put in 399 lines or curves where there were only 
398, my fault and inaccuracy met with dire dis. 
approval.” The paternal anger would certainly 
have been visited upon her for the many slips 
and mistakes in these pages. They begin as 
early as p. 3, where John Harley, B.D. (not 
Dr.), Bishop of Hereford in 1553, is spoken of 
as chaplain to James VI., instead of Edward VI. 
Hampden, too, cannot properly be spoken of as 
‘*the famous Cromwellian” ; nor is it true that 
Dr. Knox (1791-1862), lecturer on anatomy, 
‘*was entirely exonerated from any blame” con. 
cerning the Burke and Hare murders. Hispupils, 
indeed, exonerated him, but the general feeling 
was so strong that he left Edinburgh, and eventu- 
ally died a ruined man. It is hardly fair to 
Joseph Swan (1791-1874), perhaps the most 
diligent and successful dissector that has ever 
lived, to say of Dr. Knox’s time that anatomy 
was ‘‘then almost unknown in Britain.” The 
names of Sir Humphry Davy, Sir William Fer. 
gusson, and Dr. Graily Hewitt are sufficiently 
well known, yet each is incorrectly spelt. Robert 
Keate, President of the College of Surgeons in 
1831 and 1839, becomes ‘‘ Robert Hunter (or 
Heath),” whilst the secretary of the same college 
(Edmund Belfour) is transformed into ‘‘ Edm. 
Wilfourd.” James Knowles, the lexicographer, 
seems to be confused with his son James Sheridan 
Knowles, the playwright. These, however, and 
many others are but slight blemishes, and do 
not detract from the pleasure with which the 
book may be read asa whole. They are of no 
importance to the general reader, but they irri- 
tate those who, without being pedantic, are 
accurate, because with a little care they might 
have been avoided. The book concludes with 
clever account of the more recent development 
of medical science and with an appreciation of 
Dr. George Harley by Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
There is a good index and a capital portrait. 
Dr. Southwood Smith: a Retrospect. By his 
Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. Lewes. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) —When the Queen ascended the throne 
there was no sanitary measure upon the statute 
books. Bad as are the conditions of the East of 
London at the present time, they were then 
incomparably worse. Bethnal Green consisted 
for the most part of undrained marshes, upon 
which houses were built without any proper 
water supply. In the Whitechapel Workhouse 
104 girls and 4 women slept in a dormitory 
88 ft. long, 16} ft. wide, and 7 ft. high. There 
were never fewer than four children in each 
bed, and there were often five. In all the large 
manufacturing towns, children of five years old 
were compelled to work twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen hours a day—sometimes all through the 
night—until they fainted, and were whip 
back into consciousness to fulfil their task. In 
the mines, children of four might be found 
sitting in small niches for twelve hours at a time, 
alone and in the dark, to watch the doors, whilst 
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oung girls, married women, and old women 
sorked nearly naked alongside the men to hew 
the coal, which others dragged on all fours to the 
it's mouth or carried in loads of 7-3 cwt. from 
the bottom of the mine, up steep ladders, to the 
bank. All this, and more too, Dr. South- 
good Smith set himself to reform. A poor 
man, and at first almost friendless, his bound- 
Jess enthusiasm carried him through every 
dificulty, until before his death he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the public health 
was a matter of general concern and that the 
foundation of a most excellent system of sanitary 
legislation was under the direct control of the 
Privy Council. Dr. Southwood Smith deserves 
well of the working men of England. His efforts 
have prolonged their lives and improved their 
homes. Instead of suffering constantly from 
fever, they have so far increased in health 
and strength as to leave them time to educate 
themselves, and thus to desire and to attain a 
high standard of personal comfort. But even 
these labours did not fill up the whole of Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s time. He was chief pro- 
moter of the Westminster Review; he contri- 
buted many articles to the ‘Penny Cyclopzedia’; 
and his views as to the best method of procuring 
bodies for dissection were embodied in the 
Anatomy Act, which has continued unchanged 
since 1832. Mrs. Lewes tells the story of her 
grandfather's life pleasantly and lovingly, for 
she writes from intimate personal knowledge. 
“Asa little child,” she says, 
“my bed stood in his room, and when he got up, as 
he used to do in the early mornings, to write, he 
would take me in his arms, still fast asleep, carry 
me downstairs to his study with him, and lay me on 
the sofa, wrapped in blankets, which had been 
arranged for me overnight.” 


The second illustration in the book is a re- 
nminiscence of this time, for it represents her 
about the age of four, sitting upon his knee. 
Mrs. Lewes has, however, fallen into the com- 
mon error, perpetuated by the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ that Dr. Southwood Smith 
delivered the oration over the body of Jeremy 
Bentham before it was dissected. The eulogium 
was really delivered by Mr. Grainger, the owner 
of the Webb Street School of Anatomy, and it 
is printed by the late Mr. J. B. Bailey, of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, in ‘ The 
Diary of a Resurrectionist,’ pp. 33-36. 








GEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Principles of Stratigraphical Geology. By 
J. E. Marr, {tan F.G.S., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Univer- 
sity Lecturer in Geology. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) — This is a book of quite an 
unusual character and of great originality. 
Published as one of a series of ‘‘Science Manuals,” 
it might be taken for a handbook, but a hand- 
book in the ordinary sense of the term it 
certainly is not. It is small, and might well 
from its appearance be taken for an introduc- 
tion to the subject of which it treats ; yet it is 
inno sense of an introductory nature. It could 
not be profitably read by a beginner. It is 
more of the nature of a summing-up than of an 
introduction. Indeed, fully to appreciate much 
of its contents a reader must be somewhat 
saturated with modern geology. He must have 
got beyond the text-book stage and attained 
that of the Quarterly Journal. He must, 
however—and this should be accounted as a 
gteat merit on the part of the author—not only 
be well posted up in his literature, but he must 
also have acquired a good deal of knowledge at 
first hand. He must, in fact, have seen and 
thought over for himself much of what he has 
tead about. To such a well-prepared reader 
Mr. Marr's work cannot fail to be in every way 
attractive. It very much resembles a highly 
Up-to-date essay on the present state of strati- 
graphical (or historical) geology read by a first- 
tate man very sure of his audience—sure that 





no allusion will be missed, that he will be 
understood a@ demi mot, and that long explana- 
tions are uncalled for. In his own Cambridge 
disciples perhaps Mr. Marr has such an audience. 
If so, a happy lecturer he! As an essay of this 
kind—and we know none other comparable with 
it—the present volume must take a high place 
in geological literature. To advanced students 
it will come as a very special boon, shedding 
light in a few words on numberless pieces of 
apparently disconnected information previously 
painfully acquired in books or lectures, or 
amongst the rocks themselves. Mr. Marr has 
a clear grasp of the real gist and comparative 
value of other people’s researches, and he is 
singularly fair and free from prejudice in dealing 
with results. He is eminently sober in his 
judgment, and his conclusions, though so often 
amounting to a verdict of ‘‘not proven,” 
decidedly invite confidence. He has, moreover, 
the great gift of unadorned brief and accurate 
statement. With these advantages it is not 
surprising that he has produced a most interest- 
ing—masterly, we might almost say—critical 
résumé of the methods and scope of the study 
of the geological column as it is understood at 
the close of this nineteenth century. There are 
very few illustrations, but that is consistent 
with the view of Mr. Marr’s book which we 
have expressed. The reader must bring his 
own illustrations to its perusal. 

First Lessons in Modern Geology. By the 
late A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S., sometime 
Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by J. F. Blake, M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) — Those who were privileged to 
know the infinite pains which it was Prof. 
Green’s delight to take in making puzzling 
things clear to children and other humble 
learners will be pleasantly reminded of his 
fascinating methods of imparting information 
by this admirable little book. Fragmentary 
though it be—dealing with the leading facts of 
dynamical geology only—it yet forms a charm- 
ing and most unconventional introduction to the 
study of the science asa whole. It is written 
exactly as the teacher himself would have 
spoken, and we can imagine no better model for 
those, now increasingly numerous, whose duty 
it is to provide object lessons for young be- 
ginners. In the easiest manner possible it 
teaches how to observe, and how to reason from 
observations. That the writer of the best 
modern treatise on ‘Physical Geology’ should 
have thus left a first guide to the truths dis- 
cussed at length in his larger volume—a new 
edition of which, by the way, has long been 
sorely needed—is a matter of keen congratula- 
tion for the friends and ‘admirers of the late 
Oxford Professor, and their thanks are due to 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for having 
recognized the great value of this posthumous 
treatise. We say ‘‘ great value” advisedly, for 
though nothing new or startling is to be found 
in it, this book gives the reader just those 
explanatory statements and hints which are as 
a rule omitted in text-books, and the omission 
of which is the cause of so much unnecessary 
befogging of the minds of those unaccustomed 
to the perusal of scientific treatises. Nothing 
is taken for granted, no previous knowledge is 
assumed ; only a strictly limited (though care- 
fully selected) number of points are considered, 
but these are treated with a patient thorough- 
ness entirely characteristic of the author and 
very unusual in primers. Perhaps the book 
would be better read with an inquiring child 
than by the child alone. As a text from which 
to give informal demonstrations it would prove 
invaluable. Prof. Blake has done his editing 
well, and in nothing better than in meddling as 
little as possible with the terse and vigorous 
English so conspicuous in all his friend's writings. 
The last chapter—on fossils—was obviously 


wanted to round off the fragment, and we com- ; 


mend the editor’s discretion in making it so 
short and unpretentious. The illustrations, we 





believe, would have been more numerous had 
Prof. Green lived to complete his task. Most 
of those given are, however, as carefully chosen 
to fulfil the special object in view, viz., the en- 
lightening of untaught minds, as the words 
which they accompany. 

Earth Sculpture; or, the Origin of Land-Forms. 
By James Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., 
Murchison Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. (Murray.)— Though an 
excellent, this must, we fear, be at the same 
time pronounced a disappointing book. It 
is excellent inasmuch as, Prof. James Geikie 
having devoted the greater part of a most 
active life as a field-geologist to the study of 
earth sculpture, no one could have been chosen 
better able to treat such a subject successfully. 
That it is thoroughly well written goes without 
saying. Then the space allotted to the matter 
in hand is adequate, and the proportionate treat- 
ment of its parts all that could be desired. The 
illustrations also are some of them first-rate, 
and all of them bold and thoroughly well 
selected. The volume is handsome, well 
printed, and generally a credit to the publisher 
of the series to which it belongs. All this, and 
much more, were we to go into details, might 
be said in its praise. We cannot help, however, 
feeling that Prof. Geikie has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously —the habits of the controversialist 
having become part of himself as it were—used 
the opportunity afforded him by this book to 
state in several cases the views which he himself 
holds as to the origin of certain earth-features, 
and as to the ways of certain agents of denuda- 
tion, as if they were those held by the geological 
world at large, or at any rate as if they were 
unquestioned by all competent observers. A 
work of this kind should avoid passing final 
judgment when litigation is still in progress. 
There is some excuse (though even then we 
hold not much) for ignoring opponents in 
books which it is well understood are written 
from an advocate’s point of view—such as ‘ The 
Great Ice Age,’ for instance. Books of that 
kind are read by persons who are well aware of 
the circumstances of the case. They scarcely 
expect A to quote B against himself, but they 
know all about B, and can refer to his way of 
seeing things whenever they please. This is 
the method of battle, and is all very well in its 
place. That place, however, we take it, is not 
in a ‘* Progressive Science Series,” the volumes 
of which are not, presumably, meant for experts. 
In such a series peace should reign supreme, 
and each author should drop the partisan and 
assume the impartiality of a recorder. It may be 
contended that what Prof. Geikie believes to be 
the true explanation of things is the true expla- 
nation to him. The acceptance of this plea 
in connexion with a series of text-books or 
elementary treatises would necessitate several 
volumes on every subject discussed—one each by 
the representatives of discordant theories. The 
result of the method adopted in the present 
instance is that a capital book on an engrossing 
subject is much reduced in value as a guide to 
learners, and the author has emphasized the 
attitude adopted by him by, as he says himself, 
not thinking it ‘‘ necessary...... to burden the 
pages with references.” Our admiration for 
his work doubles our regret at these blemishes 
in its performance. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE. 

Tue scheme for an international or universal 
catalogue of scientific literature, which the 
Royal Society initiated in 1894, has entered 
upon a critical stage of existence. 

Two international conferences have already 
been held in London on the subject of indexing 
the science of all lands, one in 1896, the other 
in the autumn of last year. Each was attended 
by delegates nominated by various European 
governments, comprising many eminent men 
of science, and besides these there were others 
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who held a sort of watching brief over the 
enterprise. Both gatherings were presided 
over by Sir John Gorst. 

This week the ‘Provisional International 
Council,” the body assigned the task of work- 
ing out the broad lines of policy as set forth by 
the conferences, is in session at Burlington 
House. The members present comprise Sir M. 
Foster, Profs. Armstrong and Riicker (represent- 
ing the Royal Society), Dr. S. P. Langley 
(United States), Le Chevalier Descamps 
(Belgium), M. Poincaré (France), Profs. 
Klein and Schwalbe (Germany), Prof. Weiss 
(Austria), and Dr. Képpen (Russia). 

That Science should catalogue herself auto- 
matically in the future by the machinery of a 
central indexing and distributing bureau, aided 
by the self-denying labours of her own votaries, 
offered from the first a fascinating prospect of 
emancipation to the worker. The golden key 
of the index-maker was to unlock the archives 
of the world’s science. But, it was asked, could 
Science, with all her cleverness, agree upon a 
common classificatory system in the first place ? 
However, in spite of this and other strictures, 
the English delegates pressed towards the goal, 
and their arms would now appear to be full of 
bibliographical sheaves. 

The difficulty of the scheme naturally lies in 
its breadth of operation. It is multi- handed, 
having a finger in every country’s scientific pie. 
Unless, therefore, some general agreement is 
arrived at, conformable to, say, French, Ger- 
man, American, and Belgian views, the under- 
taking must fall to the ground. Since the last 
conference the foreign delegates have had time 
to rally their forces, and in some quarters there 
is unexpected criticism. A pamphlet which 
lately appeared in Belgium, and is now in cir- 
culation over here, contains, it may be said, a 
strong indictment of the scheme. For example, 
we read :— 

“The project of the Koyal Society can be shown 
to be utterly impractical, whether viewed from the 
technical side or from that of its finances. It has 
been elaborated by distinguished scientists, who 
have made the primordial error of supposing that 
experience was superfluous in dealing with such 
problems.” 


Then, again, the attitude of Germany may 
demand grave consideration, for it is mooted 
that the original proposition for a classified 
subject - catalogue in combination with an 
authors’ name-list will be adversely criticized 
by that country’s delegates. This seems to 
= to a most undesirable cleavage of opinion. 

t can hardly be imagined that the English 
delegates will agree to suggestions of a non- 
subject treatment of scientific indexing. Eng- 
lish science would, indeed, reflect in despair, 
remembering the ponderous quartos of the Royal 
Society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ under 
authors’ names. 

It will be gathered from this brief notice that 
the actual working lines of the new enterprise 
have yet to be determined. There is fear in 
timid quarters as to the outcome of the scheme, 
but it is to be hoped that after so much labour 
the main proposition may still prove acceptable 
to the representatives of foreign science, and 
that 1900 may mark the commencement of the 
catalogue as was originally intended. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Ir is extremely satisfactory to find, by Mr. 
Tebbutt’s report for 1898, that the activity of 
the Windsor Observatory, N.S.W., continues 
in full vigour. That year was remarkable in 
Australia for the large number of clear nights 
during the greater part of it, and full advantage 
was taken of this. The observations consist 
chiefly of occultations of stars by the moon and 
of planets and comets with the 8-inch equatorial, 
the resultsof which have appeared in the columns 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten. Meteorolo- 
gical observations also have been made ; and it 





may be of interest to record that the highest 
shade temperature in 1898 was 116°°4 in De- 
cember, and the lowest, 26°°1, in July. 

A fourth edition of Mr. Lynn’s ‘ Remarkable 
Eclipses’ has recently appeared (Stanford). The 
additional matter consists of information respect- 
ing the locales of approaching total solar eclipses, 
and an index to all the solar and lunar eclipses 
mentioned in the volume according to their 
respective dates. 

Prof. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, discovered a 
small planet on the 17th ult., which, if it sub- 
stantiates its claim to be new, will reckon as 
No. 445. 

Vol. XLVII. of the Astronomical and Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, Oxford, has recently appeared. It contains 
the results of those obtained in the years 1890 
and 1891 under the superintendence of the late 
director, Mr. Stone, who died, it will be remem- 
bered, on May 9th, 1897. Those of the stellar 
observations were incorporated in the great cata- 
logue of 6,424 stars for the epoch 1890, pub- 
lished in 1894, but their separate results, as well 
as those of the solar, lunar, and other observa- 
tions, are given in this volume, which is edited 
by Mr. Stone’s successor, Dr. Rambaut. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Davin Boyte, the Curator of the 
Museum at Toronto, has presented to the 
Minister of Education for the province of 
Ontario his Archeological Report for 1898, and 
it has been printed by order of the Legislative 
Assembly. It is chiefly ethnological rather 
than archeological, consisting mainly of a study 
of the Iroquois on the Grand River Reserve, 
who have not accepted Christianity, and for 
whose adherence to their traditional religions 
there appears to be no better word than 
‘* paganism.” Mr. Boyle has had the co-operation 
of Mr. J. Ojijatekha Brant-Sero, whom he de- 
scribes as one of the brightest and most intel- 
ligent Iroquois ever born on the reserve, and by 
his means has obtained originals and translations 
of the speeches and addresses made by chiefs 
and others at the feasts. These ceremonial 
speeches are delivered by rote, and their pre- 
vailing tone is that of thankfulness to the 
higher powers for the blessings of life, the 
ancient beliefs being intermingled with ideas 
that are no doubt due to Christian influence. 
The historical development implied in this fact 
is traced by Mr. Boyle through a succession of 
native prophets, whose revelations have been 
more or less tinctured with ideas derived from 
Christianity, though they have continued to 
profess and to preach the ancient faiths. 
The great prophet of the Iroquois was 
Ska-ne-o-dy’-o, or Beautiful Lake, who 
professed to receive his message in the year 
1790. His story has recently been told by Dr. 
Beauchamp in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, but Mr. Boyle adds further particulars. 
The ethical side of Beautiful Lake’s teaching 
appears to be unexceptionable. The ceremonies 
are conducted in the Longhouse by men of 
advanced years, known as ‘‘ preachers.” The 
preacher at the Seneca Longhouse for the 
midwinter festival in January and February, 
1898, was John Styres, and he was assisted by 
Abraham Buck and William Williams (Ka-nis- 
han-don), afterwards allowed by the Longhouse 
to proceed to Toronto and consult with Mr. 
Boyle, Mr. Brant-Sero acting as the inter- 
preter. Portraits of these and other leading 
members of the Indian community, and repre- 
sentations of dances and other ceremonies, are 
given in the Report. The ceremonies comprise 
dream interpretation, spraying and anointing 
of heads, scattering ashes, feasting, and burn- 
ing the white dog. It must not be a Newfound- 
land dog, nor a collie dog, nor a bull dog, only 
just a nice little Indian dog, all white. It is 


strangled, decked with ribbons, painted red in 
spots, and then burnt. 


Mr. Boyle’s report 





— a, 
contains also a descriptive list of more than ty, 
thousand objects which have been added to the 
collections under his charge during the ear 
with sketches of some of the more important, °§ 








SHtience Gossiy. 


Amone the various scientific expeditions ap. 
nounced for next autumn is one to Siam, planned 
by the East Asiatic Danish Company. It yil] 
be conducted by the specialists in leprosy Drs 
Ehlers and Conheim. F 

Last January Prof. Virchow issued an appeal 
for contributions towards an ‘‘ Armenian Ry. 
pedition ” which yielded 1,500 marks only. He 
therefore now urgently repeats his appeal, as 
the expenses would amount to about 6,000). in 
order to explore the country ‘‘ which contains 
the beginnings of the Culturgeschichte.” The 
expedition is to be conducted by Drs. W. Beck 
and C. F. Lehmann. 

THE anniversary meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society will be held on Thursday next. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Worcester China: a Record of the Work of | 


Forty-five Years, 1852-1897. Illustrated. By 
R. W. Binns. (Quaritch.)—Mr. R. W. Binns, 
who in 1865 published his ‘Century of Potting 
in the City of Worcester’—a book which enjoys 
the honour of a striking rise in its commercial 
value—continues in this much more daintily 
prepared and better illustrated volume the 
record of a handicraft with which nothing in 
the history of English industrial art can be 
compared for fame, merit, or usefulness, 
In his capacity of partner and manager 
Mr. Binns’s opportunities were pre-eminently 
favourable to his writing ‘ Worcester China, 
insomuch as for nearly half a century he 
has controlled the artistic department of the 
works in ‘*the faithful city.” His account of 
the condition of art in the Worcester works when 
he came into power is edifying. It seems that 
at that time there was no sale for quasi-Greek 
terra-cottas ; specimens ‘‘in the taste,” as the 
auctioneers have it, of Pompeii, De la Robbia, 
Maestro Giorgio, nay, even the pretty sham cock- 
neyisms of Dresden, were out of vogue. ‘The 
early traditions of Worcester had been,” we are 
told, ‘‘ departed from long before, and the later 
work was not specially worthy of perpetuation.” 
An attempt was, he tells us, made in Worcester 
to revive the pure style of the Grecian vases; 
statuettes and bas - reliefs, previously little 
known on the banks of the Severn, were under- 
taken. Above all, certain degenerate methods 
and apparatus had to be abolished, and enthu- 
siasm had to be revived. The moving power 
destined to effect all these ends was derived 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851, and two years 
later the Porcelain Works resolved to recover 
their ancient reputation, and add a new lustre to 
their name by competing in art - pottery and 
“china” at Dublin. A certain Mr. Kirk, a soo 
of a sculptor of repute, was engaged to produce 
what was fondly called the ‘* Shakspeare 
Service” for a dessert-table. The Director— 
that is, Mr. Binns himself—designed the several 
pieces upon classic lines, adapting types which 
were very pure and elegant to illustrate ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Mr. Kirk carried 
out the details with exceptional taste and skill, 
and the whole was a success, except the 
piece which represented Titania flirting with 
Bottom under a sort of palm-tree, which 
served as stem to support a quasi-Greek tazza. 
This was a mistake. The fact that such 4 
travesty of decorative principles was received 
in Ireland at least with ‘‘ enthusiastic patriot- 
ism” may be accounted for by Mr. Kirk being 
a native of that island; but it gives no en 
couraging notion of the taste of the amateurs 
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of Dublin in 1853. On the other hand, the pro- 
oress at Worcester was wholly fortunate under 
Mr. Binns, and his skilful and well-trained 
assistant Mr. T. Bott in the following year 
turned out various ewers, dishes, and plateaux 
in what is called Worcester enamel, a version of 
that variety of Limoges work which consists of 
applying semi-opaque white enamel of varying 
strength, produced by superimposing more or 
fewer layers in gradation, upon a deep rich 
oround of blue. Whether the ground is opaque, 
or more or less transparent, as in the Limoges 
enamels of the sixteenth century in grisaille, 
is not stated. Our author does not refer to 
revious examples of processes similar to 
‘his own, but it is evident that Worcester’s 
etiurts were well guided and, from a commer- 
cial point of view, successful ; and specimens of 
this kind of ware which have long been in the 
collection of the present writer show how skil- 
fullyand well the technical parts of the vases, &c., 
wereexecuted. In certain cases Mr. Bott adopted 
fur the belts and panels of his vases various 
designs which Maclise made for the Art Union of 
London to illustrate the history of the Norman 
Conquest. He could not have done better, 
these designs being not only noble, but emi- 
nently suited for reproduction in the flat manner 
and low relief of the quasi-Limoges enamels. 
So well were they executed by Mr. Bott that 
those observers are to be excused who have 
attributed some of them to Wedgwood’s school 
of artificers. Mr. Bott, it seems, died in 1870, 
at the early age of forty-one. Certain other 
changes in the great works at Worcester, which 
followed the introduction of Limoges enamel, 
served rather to mark time than to indicate a 
considerable advance. French types of a rest- 
less and frivolous kind, belonging to the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV., were introduced, which did 
not lend themselves to the development or logical 
application of the potter’s craft. Later, vases 
became what may be called the vehicles for 
the reproduction of small copies of pictures, 
the panels on their surfaces serving as frames 
for landscapes derived from Birket Foster, 
hunting scenes adapted from Landseer, and 
M. Gallait’s designs. Of course this was wrong 
in every respect, and it is surprising to find 
Mr. Binns writing of such things as if they 
were in good taste. An ‘Art Director,” he 
ought, if he did not know better, to have 
consulted the higher powers before he played 
to the gallery in this manner. He was wiser 
in borrowing from Correggio’s decorations at 
Parma a charming variety of amorini in 
graceful groups, and applying them to the 
surfaces of a déjeuner service which the city of 
Worcester presented to the Prince of Wales 
on his marriage in 1863. The shapes were in 
better taste than those of the Gallicized ware 
which preceded them. The notion of pro- 
ducing a body of porcelain for decorative 
articles, in which the colour and rich surface 
of new ivory prevailed, was good, and suited to 
the material. Jewelled porcelain, the like in 
which Berlin and Vienna had excelled a century 
before Worcester took it up, came next from 
the Royal Factory, won the hearts of many 
who saw it in Paris in 1867, and turned out 
vell for the makers. Before long, however, it 
was vulgarized by coarse imitations, and went, 
We believe, quite out of use. Several of the 
original yay are really beautiful, but their 
liability to show dirt was against them. In 
onder to keep themselves ‘up to date”—a 
hateful phrase implying the triumph of vulgarity 
at every turn—the porcelain works next adapted 
themselves to the then growing craze for 
apanese types in the shapes for their wares, 
their coloration, and the subjects or no 
meieets, mere groups of curious figures and 
indscapes of the queerest as they were, which 
did not adorn the costly ‘‘pots,” and, al- 
though they never surpassed their models, 
did very well indeed as to the outlines and 
Meportions of its output. As to the har- 
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monies of colours, the softness of tones, and 
the judicious employment of gold, the works 
were less happy. But, at the best, neither on 
the banks of the Severn nor elsewhere in this 
country at this late date did the enterprising 
ceramists succeed better than their forerunners 
of Lowestoft nearly a century before—if, indeed, 
nearly so well. But then it is to be supposed 
that the latter had somehow or other beguiled 
Chinese or Japanese artisans to work in England 
for them, harmonizing their colours to the proper 
Oriental pitch, making brilliant their enamels, 
and judiciously applying their gold to the porce- 
lain bodies of which the ware was composed, 
and, finally, with more or less—though not, 
perhaps, perfect—success glazing the Occidental 
goods, the beauty of which is still held in high 
esteem. It is true, as our author very com- 
placently asserts, that under the stimulus of his 
own aid and counsels ‘‘the Worcester artists 
and designers speedily caught the spirit of the 
Japanese work.” In the end there is nothing 
Worcester has to show which is more happy in 
itself or more honourable to its makers than 
such specimens as are represented here by ‘A 
Vase in the Japanese Style.’ This, although 
it exhibits just a soupgon of the well-known 
Persian influence—its model being probably 
a vase made in Japan for the Persian market 
—is a capital instance of the adaptability 
of types when they are well understood and 
sympathetically studied. The vase, as a quasi- 
Japanese production, probably failed in colour. 
As to this the plate in monochrome furnishes 
no evidence. In their gilding, too, Occidental 
versions of Oriental wares are but too often 
liable to fail; especially is it so, as is well 
known, as to the local colour of the gold 
employed. On the whole, it is well to say that 
the laurels won by Worcester at Berlin, Paris, 
and Vienna—where the juries were enchanted 
by the Limoges ivory and Japanesque wares—- 
were gallantly sustained by the verdicts of 
Philadelphia in 1876 and Paris in 1878, when 
Mr. Binns obtained the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and the Royal Porcelain Works re- 
ceived the Gold Medal. In thus closing our 
notice of this authoritative record, let us say 
that among its acceptable features is that naive 
strain of egotism which pervades Mr. Binns’s 
account of his own share in the distinctions 
of the great factory he has so long successfully 
directed. Nor is there any lack of pathos in 
the way in which we are informed that the 
immediate occasion of this book was the resigna- 
tion of the post he had held at Worcester since 
1852. 

Rome. By Dr. Reinhold Schoener. Con- 
densed and edited by Mrs. Arthur Bell (née 
D’Anvers). With 290 Illustrations. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—This is one of the class of ‘‘ hand- 
some gift-books,” and has a fine appearance, 
not to say pretentious, with its white cover and 
design of Roman mosaic. Its value depends 
largely on the illustrations. These are repro- 
duced from drawings, not from photographs, 
and cover a wide range. Among them are 
pictures of the Forum, the Baths of Diocletian 
and Caracalla, the Basilica of Constantine, and 
the usual sights: street scenes in modern Rome, 
a market, a newspaper stall, the Piazza Colonna 
at night, with several pictures of the outside or 
inside of Roman palaces ; remains, ancient and 
medizval, such as busts and statues from the 
museums, Corinthian capitals, a Madonna by 
Mino da Fiesola, the Bocca de la Verita, even 
some of the bronze bosses from a trireme lately 
dredged up in the Lake of Nemi, which, we 
think, have not been published before; _pic- 
turesque heads of the peasantry, Carabinieri, 
Swiss Guards, artists’ models. Most of the 
pictures are good, and some very good. We are 
especially pleased with the head of a woman on 
p. 18, the Temple of Mars Ultor, and the Scala 
di Spagna. A large number of the pictures are 
such as cannot be bought in the photographers’ 
shops, so that the book has interest: even for 





collectors. As regards the letterpress, we can- 
not speak with unmixed praise. The preface 
reads too much like the words of a tradesman 
cracking up his own wares, and there is some- 
thing to seek in the style of writing. For a 
few ugly mistakes the Viennese printer is re- 
sponsible ; a word or two are printed upside 
down, and we see occasionally such things as 
“ Hits igh Altar.” The book has also other 
small signs of foreign origin, such as peculiar 
inverted commas, which offend the artistic eye. 
There is little method in the arrangement, which 
is now local, now historical. One or two im- 
portant sections of the city are separately 
treated, such as the Via Flaminia and the 
Pincio, the Corso, the Vatican. For the rest, 
things ancient, medisval, and modern rub 
shoulders together. The style is rather learned 
than chatty, and many chapters are a mere 
collection of facts from standard handbooks and 
guide-books. The writer, who knows his Rome, 
is most interesting when describing the modern 
life of the people; a pretty account is given, 
for example, of a peasant gathering in Grotta 
Rosa, that most ancient inn, which was an inn 
under the Roman emperors. There is much 
worth reading about the Carnival, and about 
the Pope and his Court. It is a book to dip 
into rather than to read through, and may be 
recommended as a pleasant memorial to those 
who have been to Rome. A full index makes 
it easy to find what you want in this storehouse 
of information. 








NEW PRINTS. 

WE have received from Messrs. Dickinson 
& Foster a large print of the photogravure 
order representing a Highland soldier attacked 
in a mountain pass by four Pathans (?) armed 
with swords and shields. No communication 
reaching us with the print, we cannot say what 
its title is nor who produced the picture of which 
it is a transcript. A signature, which looks like 
‘*Vereker Hamilton,” leads.us to fancy that an 
artist of that name, who sometimes exhibits at 
the Academy, may be the author of this ener- 
getic, but commonplace design. . If so, we hope 
he will write better, as well as paint better, 
by-and-by. 

Messrs. Turner & Horsley have sent us a 

rint of Mr. Lynwood Palmer’s portrait of the 
Petace of Waies’s horse ** Nunsuch,” with a 
well-known jockey on his back. We praised 
the picture not long since, and now we gladly 
commend the print to all whom it may concern. 








ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT IPSWICH. 
Il. 


Mr. G. E. Fox’s paper on Roman Suffolk, 
to which the briefest reference was made last 
week, was a painstaking and able contribution 
to the proceedings. He confined himself on 
this occasion to the military as opposed to the 
civil remains which our conquerors left behind 
them. He noted that nothing, with one bril- 
liant exception, had been done in Suffolk. to 
elucidate the various sites (thirty-five in number) 
which have been vaguely classified as Roman 
camps or earthworks. He thought many of 
the moated enclosures had merely surrounded 
medieval half-timbered houses that have long 
ago disappeared. Contrariwise, he considered 
the entrenchments on Clare Common to be pre- 
historic. The entrenchment at Woolpit ; the 
mounds at Cockfield,. called ‘‘ Warbanks”; and 
the enclosure at South Elmham, within which 
stands a Saxon church termed “The Old 
Minster,” were accepted as probably Roman. 
But the best part of the paper was the ere 
tion of the important water-ways of Suffolk, 
and the cunning way in which they were de- 
fended by the Romans, especially at Felix- 
stowe and at Burgh, near Yarmouth. This paper 
will be of real value when printed. 
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On the 27th the members went by train to 
Halesworth, and spent a short time in the 
church. A small palimpsest brass is set on 
hinges to show both sides. It is part of a 
Flemish brass which was re-used to com- 
memorate one John Browne, ‘‘who lyved 
a quiet lyfe,” and died, aged eighty, in 1581, 
leaving 6 sons, 10 daughters, and 65 grand- 
children! Mr. Ridley Bax was the able ex- 
pounder of this and other brasses. It may here 
be remarked that not a few of the members 
proved to be zealous and expeditious rubbers. 
The vestry on the north of the chancel, with 
its original door and inscription above it, asking 
for prayers for the souls of the donors, attracted 
some attention. But by far the most interest- 
ing detail was two stones built into the south 
side of the chancel, which Sir H. Howorth 
considered the oldest carved work he had seen 
in East Anglia, being Danish work of the tenth 
or ninth century. The design is hands grasp- 
ing lacertine folds, and much resembles the 
work on bronze brooches of that period. 

At Southwold, on the coast, again the 
church was the great object of interest. 
Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. St. John Hope, and 
others dilated on the stateliness of its propor- 
tions and the beauty of its details. Mr. G. E. 
Fox was happy in his description of the mag- 
nificent painted screens, with their delicate 
stamped gesso work. It was his opinion that 
you could not find in all England, in their 
original positions, anything to equal the painted 
medieval decorative work here displayed, either 
on the upper tracery or on the lower panels 
rich with angels, prophets, and apostles. The 
work was pronounced to be emphatically Eng- 
lish, and the names of some of the screen 
carvers and painters of the fifteenth century 
were given. Mr. Fox considered that much of 
the beauty arose from the same artist being at 
once carver and painter. Thomas de Yarmouth 
and Thomas de Bradwelle were the wood- 
carvers and decorators of the chapel at 
Mettingham at this date, and were possibly 
the artificers of the Southwold screens. 

Train delays prevented all the day’s pro- 
gramme being carried out ; but in the afternoon 
the modest village church of Bramfield was 
visited. It is one of the few thatched churches 
still remaining. The thatch on both nave and 
chancel is in excellent order, and most har- 
monious with the general surroundings. Here, 
too, is a richly painted screen, done probably 
by the same hands that beautified those of 
Southwold. Mr. Micklethwaite was here 
demonstrator, and drew attention to the large 
recess on the north side of the wall, the back 
of which has a painting of a large Latin cross 
with adoring angels. In all probability a special 
rood stood here, that was the object of particular 
devotion. Immediately to the south-west of the 
church stands an isolated round tower of flints, 
containing the church bells ; it is of solid con- 
struction, and of early thirteenth-century date. 

The conversazione in the evening was held in 
the Museum and Art Gallery, and was organized 
by the Suffolk Institute of Archzeology and the 
Ipswich Scientific Society. In the Art Gallery 
were exhibited Mr. Hamlet Watling’s large and 
important collection of copies of stained glass, 
painted screens, and wall-paintings from Sutfolk 
churches. An excellent collection of local curios, 
some on loan, was exhibited and described. 
Mr. St. John Hope, in his usual clear style, 
lectured brightly on the maces and other muni- 
cipal insignia of Ipswich, Beccles, and Orford, 
and made it plain that Ipswich had no more 
right to carry a sword of state (a recent innova- 
tion) than had he (Mr. Hope) to wear the Order 
of the Garter. 

On the morning of the 28th the business 
meeting of the Institute was held, when it was 
unanimously agreed to go next year to Dublin, 
the respective claims of South Wales and 
Northampton being deferred. A paper ‘On the 
Clare Family,’ by Mr. J. H. Round, was read 





by the honorary secretary. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this great authority on feudal his- 
tory made a noteworthy contribution. The 
comic feature was not wanting even in this 
learned paper. Mr. Round pointed out that 
Rohese, of the Clare family, who married the 
founder of Colchester Abbey, appears under the 
alias of ‘* Rhodesia” in the handsome treatise 
just published in connexion with the town hall 
now being built at Colchester. 

Later in the day the party proceeded to 
Framlingham, and first visited the castle. Mr. 
St. John Hope gave a very brief description of 
this considerable ruin. In the midst of the great 
central enclosure is a large building of last cen- 
tury, erected as aworkhouse. The largest room 
is now used for volunteer drills and other town 
purposes. Here, though only noted by one or 
two of the archeologists, is a fine oak west 
gallery of excellent Georgian work, unhappily 
discarded by the church authorities during a 
comparatively recent ‘‘restoration.” The ivy 
is playing terrible mischief with the castle ruins, 
which are now in the hands of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The church of Framlingham was described by 
the Kev. Dr. Cox. There is a good deal of 
fourteenth-century work left; but the fine 
tower and clearstory and other features are of 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the exact dates being known 
from bequests in wills. Attention was drawn 
to the font cover with a lovely finial of acorns 
to the fan tracery of the late roof, to a four- 
teenth-century wall-painting of the Trinity, and 
to a well-ornamented image niche at the west 
end of the north aisle. The organ, with its 
original key-board, dates from 1674; it was built 
for Pembroke College Chapel, and was moved 
here in 1708. Dr. Cox deplored certain restora- 
tion details, particularly the giving a little frill 
of pierced leadwork (copied from a Paris church) 
to the nave roof above the clearstory windows, 
thereby destroying a special feature of East 
Anglian church work of the fifteenth century, 
which was the absence of battlements. The 
large chancel, now boarded off from the church, 
was erected in 1549 to succeed a more modest 
predecessor, in order to find dignified space for 
a great monument moved from the suppressed 
Priory of Thetford, and to be the future 
mausoleum of the leading branch of the Howard 
family. The tombs here form about the most 
remarkable and noteworthy group of historical 
sixteenth-century monuments of any in the 
kingdom. They include the monument of 
Thomas Howard, second Duke of Norfolk, and 
his duchess, a perfect joy to lovers of heraldry ; 
the two duchesses of the next duke, with a space 
between them for their joint husband, who was, 
however, beheaded in 1572; the poet and soldier 
Earl of Surrey; and that of Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of Richmond, the illegitimate sun of Henry VIIL., 
who died at the age of seventeen. Dr. Cox had, 
however, barely uttered a single sentence, when 
the inexorable whistle blew for departure to 
Dennington. 

Dennington Church is one of particular beauty 
and interest. Here Mr. St. John Hope was 
guide. The chancel, of exceptionally good de- 
sign, is about 1330-40, and the nave, south 
aisle, and tower somewhat later. The screens 
at the ends of the two aisles form small chapels, 
and still retain their lofts. A sand-board was 
shown here, upon which the village children 
used to learn to write. ‘‘ The oldest inhabit- 
ant,” an old man of the name of Reeve, just 
eighty, was the exponent of this primitive 
school appliance ; he told the visitors that he 
remembered four of them, two for the boys and 
two for the girls. 

In the evening the Very Rev. R. M. Blakis- 
ton, Rector of Hadleigh and Dean of Bocking, 
opened the Architectural Section with some 
general remarks on church restoration. This 
was followed by a useful paper on Orford 
Castle, which will read well when printed, start- 





. . . "ie 6 ne 
ing from Pipe Roll information, which is now 
(since the Rolls have been printed) so readjj 
accessible. It was a good plan to haye thi 
paper on the eve of a visit to the castle, 

A railway journey to Wickham Market 
on July 29th, followed by a delightful drive 
over open heaths, took the party to Orford 
Castle, an upstanding landmark on the verge 
of the coast line. Mr. Hope told the tale of 
the keep, which is all that is now left. It jg 
of late Norman date, and forms almost a class 
to itself, the only others that can in any wa 
be compared with it being those of Odiham 
and Conisbury. Instead of being rectangular 
it is circular within and polygonal without, 
with three large towers or bastions built 
against, after a somewhat irregular fashion, 
There is a charming little chapel in the interior 
but now almost impossible of access, ; 

The church of Orford, which is now in the 
hands of Mr. Micklethwaite, was well described 
by that learned architect. It is full of interest, 
and it was pleasant to find Norman work 
after a surfeit of fifteenth-century architecture, 
Mr. Mill Stephenson described the brasses, 

The concluding event of this long excursion 
was the visit to Butley Priory, an Austin Canon 
house. The only definite feature remaining is 
the grand fourteenth-century gateway with a 
wealth of heraldry, descriptive probably of 
the benefactors. Mr. Hope rightly compared 
it with the beautiful gateway of Kirkham, in 
Yorkshire. 

On the 3lst the charming little town of 
Clare was visited. The Priory, a house of 
Austin Friars, was first inspected. The part 
that is now inhabited was the prior’s house; 
a good deal of fourteenth-century woodwork 
still remains. Much of the cloisters and in- 
firmary are yet standing, and it is needless to 
say that the general plan was made clear to 
the numerous visitors by the lucid explanations 
of Mr. Hope. 

Clare Castle was also expounded by Mr. 
Hope. Here the party was met by the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Bristol. The church is a 
fine building, mainly fifteenth century, and 
was described by Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. 
Blois. What roused most interest was the 
memorable and wonderful way in which the 
great west tower, with all its beauty, has 
been preserved absolutely intact. The fine 
thirteenth-century tower had a large fifteenth- 
century. window and other alterations inserted 
into it. This and the great weight and vibra- 
tion of additional bells brought about a 
crushing strain, which was causing great gaps in 
the buttresses. The whole was pronounced by 
several competent folk hopelessly dangerous, and 
necessary to be takendown and rebuilt. Happily, 
however, it was placed in the hands of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, who sent down Mr. Detmar Blois to 
superintend it. The skill of this architect in 
gradually, during the last twelve months, re- 
moving the flint rubble from the interior bit 
by bit, and replacing the same flints mixed with 
cement, has been marvellously successful, and 
now this beautiful tower, 77 feet high, is as 
strong and good as ever, without the slightest 
interference with the outside. This work of 
resuscitation could have been just as readily 
accomplished at Peterborough west front had 
the Dean permitted it. ; 

The glories of Long Melford Church, with its 
lovely and unique Lady Chapel, were ex- 
pounded in the afternoon by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, and the almost untouched moated 
Elizabethan house of Kentwell Hall was also 
visited, and well described by Mr. Corder. 

August Ist was the last excursion, 4 very 
long drive in brakes, with the excitement (borne 
with the utmost good humour) of getting lost 
for an hour in Suffolk by-lanes, but space pre- 
vents all but the briefest description of one of 
the most interesting days. The church of Had- 
leigh, with its lead-covered spire; Hadleigh 
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beautiful brick gat f 
with its beautiful brick gateway o 
am: ma the fifteenth-century Guildhall of 
this once thriving little town, celebrated in the 
cloth trade, were described with some detail by 
Dr. Cox. In the afternoon Giffard’s Hall, a 
picturesque Tudor residence in brick and half- 
timber, with an inner courtyard, was visited, 
as well as Little Wenham Hall, a good example 
of thirteenth-century domestic architecture, and 
q shamefully desecrated church of the same 
The meetings were favoured with glorious 
weather ; the numbers were above the average, 
upwards of one hundred and fifty tickets being 
taken; the good humour and wit as well 
gs ready and profound knowledge of the Pre- 
sident (Sir Henry Howorth, M.P.) were never 
lacking ; and all were anxious to express their 
gratitude to Messrs. Green and Knowles for 
their kindly management. 








fint-Art Gossiy, 

Tue copyrights in contributions to the Germ 
having expired, that short-lived serial will be, 
aswe have said already, reprinted by Mr. E. 
Stock. Mr. W. Rossetti, the original editor and 
one of the few surviving contributors and 
proprietors of the magazine, which at first so 
few could be induced to buy, supplies an _ his- 
torical introduction to the reprint and describe 
the foundation of the P-R.B. and the projecting 
and publishing of the Germ. He then takes up 
the successive articles in the book—but not all 
of them, without any exception—and gives such 
elucidations, whether regarding authorship or 
otherwise, as Mr. Rossetti thinks suitable. The 
republication will be in October next, and the 
book a facsimile of the original. 

Jan Prerer S1x, who died at his country 
seat at Hilversum on July 17th, in his seventy- 
fourth year, belonged to an Amsterdam family 
which has been renowned for generations 
in the history of Dutch art. The famous 
gallery of Netherlandish masters in the Heeren- 
grucht at Amsterdam belongs to the Six family, 
and most of the paintings were bought directly 
from the artists by one or other of this distin- 
guished family of patrons. The collection was 
founded by Rembrandt’s friend and patron, Jan 
Six, who was burgomaster from 1691 till his 
death in 1702. The late J. P. Six was an 
eminent authority in ancient numismatics, 
especially in the coins of Asia Minor. His 
critical researches on the coinage of Pheenicia, 
Cyprus, and Lycia have secured a high rank in 
the annals of the science. 


Herr Apotr Scureyer, the distinguished 
German artist, is dead. He was born at Frank- 
fort in 1828, studied in his native city and also 
in Diisseldorf, Munich, and Paris, and finally 
settled at Frankfort. He travelled in Hungary, 
Turkey, Egypt, Southern Russia, &c., and in 
1861 visited Algeria. After 1870 he lived 
partly at Cronberg, partly in Paris, and has died 
in the former place. He gained medals at the 
Salon in 1864 and 1865, and at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. He painted many battle 
pieces and also many pictures of horses. He 
was a member of the Academies of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp. 


Tue Doré Gallery is exhibiting ‘The Ory for 
Peace,’ by Mr. F. W. Lawson, and ‘The Flight 
of the Khalifa,’ by Mr. R. Talbot Kelly. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, from to-day until 
December next, there will be open the eigh- 
teenth exhibition of pictures from the Salon and 
the minor gallery in the Champ de Mars. 

Dr. W. Bonk has just completed the fourth 
volume of his monumental work on Rembrandt, 
the third volume of which has recently been 
issued from the press. 

_ By an unfortunate slip of the pen we spoke 
in last week’s Gossip of the Suffolk meeting of 
the “British Archzeological Association” instead 





of the Royal Archeological Institute. Luckily 
the error was too patent to mislead any one. 








MUSIC 


ooo 


Music and Manners from Pergolese to Beethoven. 
Essays by Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue author of this little volume enjoys a 
high reputation in America both as critic and 
writer. Heis an accomplished musician and 
he has an exceedingly fluent pen; his books 
are therefore both profitable and pleasant. 
The first essay in this volume is entitled 
‘Gray’s Musical Collection.’ The poet, when 
in Italy, compiled manuscript music, while, as 
Mr. Austin Dobson tells us, ‘‘ frivolous Horace 
Walpole was eating iced fruits in a domino 
to the sound of a guitar.’”’ Nine volumes 
are now in the possession of Mr. Krehbiel, 
and of these he furnishes a most interest- 
ing description. Gray’s library passed 
after his death into the hands of Mason, 
and then, successively, to Richard Stone- 
hewer (or Stenhewer) and to the Rev. John 
Bright. The music volumes were sold in 1851, 
and presented by the auctioneer, who bought 
them, to Mrs. C. M. Raymond, from whose 
hands they passed into those of the present 
owner. The titles of the airs and names of the 
composers were carefully written out by Gray 
on the covers of all the volumes except one. 
The list of composers’ names is of interest, 
seeing that many are not to be found in 
important biographical dictionaries of music. 
Our author prints a list of thirteen “not in 
Sir George Grove’s Musical Pantheon,” 
yet two, at any rate, of them are inscribed 
therein. Giaii occurs in a notice of the 
music in the library of St. Mark, Venice 
(vol. iv. p. 726a). There are, by the way, 
two manuscript cantatas by G. A. Giaij in 
the British Museum. Then Sarro is men- 
tioned (vol. ii. p. 316a) as having set 
Metastasio’s‘ Didone Abbandonata.’ Further 
our author :emarks of this composer that he 
was born in the kingdom of Naples in 1678, 
and was Court Chapelmaster about 1706. 
‘‘ For the rest,’’ he adds, ‘‘ even the names of 
his operas, all convenient history is silent.”’ 
Dr. H. Riemann, however, supplies further 
information concerning Sarro’s chapel- 
mastership, also the titles of three of his 
oratorios. And in Mendel’s ‘ Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexikon’ further titles of ora- 
torios and operas are to be found. Again, 
of Rinaldo di Capua we read, ‘‘ The hand- 
books know little about him; Sir George 
Grove’s great dictionary nothing at all.” 
It is true that we cannot find him in that 
dictionary, but, as may be seen from an 
article in the Vierteljahrechrift fiir Musik 
(1887), the titles, at any rate, of twenty of 
his operas are known. 

Two essays on Haydn, the first entitled 
‘His Note-Book,’ the second ‘ His English 
Love,’ are capital reading. A copy of 
Haydn’s note-book which belonged to the 
late A. W. Thayer is in the possession of 
Mr. Krehbiel. The list given by Haydn of 
singers, compositores (s?c), pianists, &c., in 
London in 1892 is both curious and in- 
teresting. Haydn makes entry of a thunder- 
storm on the evening of March 20th, 1792, 
with the following comment: ‘ An unusual 
thing in London.” And “On Novem- 





ber 5th” he writes, ‘‘The boys celebrated 
the day on which the Guys set fire to the 
town.” 

A later essay in the volume bears the 
title ‘Beethoven and his Biographer,’ the 
biographer, of course, being A. W. Thayer, 
who died in 1897, and our author is able to 
give extracts from the note-books of the 
latter, kindly placed at his disposal by Mrs. 
Fox, niece of the biographer and his heir. 
When Beethoven was twelve years of age 
we read of his playing the greater part of 
Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier’; and a note 
of Thayer’s, recording a conversation which 
he had with Anselm Hiittenbrenner in 1860, 
informs us that the latter remembered also 
that it used to be said in Vienna that what 
gave Beethoven his first reputation in 
Vienna was his superb playing of those 
same forty-eight. Beethoven’s love and 
enthusiasm for Bach remained strong until 
his last days, and had it not been for 
fatal deafness, that ‘‘ superb playing’ would 
also have lasted. Speaking of the sad 
calamity, which changed Beethoven’s social 
instincts, Mr. Krehbiel, with great truth, 
remarks that 
‘if it drove him away from companionship 
with man it drew him closer to nature. If it 
hushed the amiable sounds of the external 
world, it also shut out some of its turmoils, 
and enabled him the better to hear the whisper- 
ings of his own soul.” 

But we must not spoil the pleasure of pos- 
sible readers by further quotation from this 
essay. 

The last one in the volume is entitled 
‘Reflections in Weimar,’ and in it we, of 
course, read about Goethe and Liszt. Mr. 
Krehbiel states that when the latter ‘‘ made 
the Court Opera the heart of musical Ger- 
many,” the institution cost less in a year 
than the Metropolitan Opera-House in New 
York costs in a month; and from this he 
draws the conclusion that ‘“‘true culture 
is dependent neither on fashion nor on 
wealth.” 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

WE have received from Messrs. Novello & 
Co. Variations on an Original Theme for 
Orchestra, by Edward Elgar (Op. 36), arranged 
for pianoforte solo by the composer. These 
variations, produced last season at a Richter 
Concert, have already been noticed in these 
columns. In this transcribed form they lose 
in one way, yet gain in another. One misses 
the orchestral colouring, so marked a feature 
of the work, but the music, full of clever points, 
can be conveniently studied. Cleverness in art, 
if only a means and not an end, is welcoome—is, 
indeed, essential, if it is to last. Mr. Elgar’s 
variations are full of excellent workmanship, 
and they must have cost much time and labour ; 
but that labour has produced lightness, and the 
time, therefore, has been profitably spent. 
There are three things which make for success 
in this composition: a theme thoroughly 
original, a power of thematic development dis- 
playing imagination as well as intellect, and 
@ spirit of humour which ever prevents ‘‘ good 
queen ” Dulness from exerting her power. The 
pianoforte arrangement is exceedingly good. 
Morris Dance and Processional March, for piano- 
forte solo, by A. C. Mackenzie. The dance is 
light, and pleasant to play. The march, though 
not strikingly original, is most dignified ; and the 
graceful middle section, or trio, isin good contrast 
to the march proper.—Bourrée and Gigue from 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ composed by Ed- 
ward German, arranged -by the composer for 
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These two taking numbers 
from the incidental music to Shakspeare’s play 
sound well in the form here presented.—Medt- 
tation, from ‘ The Light of Life ’ (‘Lux Christi’), 
by Edward Elgar, arranged for the pianoforte 
by the composer. The transcription of this 
very effective piece for orchestra is good enough 
in its way; yet without the sustained tone, 
especially of the strings, much of its breadth 
and beauty is of necessity lost. — Romance, 
for pianoforte solo, by Hamilton Clarke. 
This is a well-written, exceedingly attractive 
iece. There are no technical difficulties, 
but it requires intelligent phrasing and de- 
licate playing. — Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
by S. Rachmaninoff (Op. 3, No.2). Concerning 
this characteristic and justly admired Prelude 
comment would be superfluous. This edition, 
however, is of interest and value, in that special 
instructions for the use of the pedal (indi- 
cated on a special pedal line) have been 
furnished by the editor, Mr. A. Rosen- 
kranz. Without judicious use of the pedal 
the music conveys little or no meaning.—Of 
songs we may mention: Six Songs from ‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, set to music by Norman Grosvenor. 
The words alone would render this collection 
attractive, but the music is fresh and clever. 
They are, however, songs to be sung to, rather 
than by, children ; though simple in form, the 
melodies are not always convenient for youth- 
ful voices.—The Sword Song from ‘ Caractacus,’ 
by Edward Elgar. ‘Caractacus’ was a work 
successfully produced at the last Leeds Festival, 
and the ‘Sword Song,’ for baritone, was re- 
cognized as one of its best numbers. It is 
natural, therefore, to find it published sepa- 
rately, since the opportunities of hearing the 
complete work are few and far between.—The 
Willow Song, from Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello,’ set 
to music by A. C. Mackenzie. The composer 
has written music appropriately soft and simple. 
The melody sounds like some old folk-tune ; in 
the accompaniment there are touches of art, 
without ostentatious display.—Yow’ll Love me 
Yet, song for soprano or tenor, music by S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. This setting. of Browning’s 
poem by the rising composer displays skill, 
freshness, and charm.—JInvocation to the Dawn, 
by Reginald Somerville. The melody of this 
song for tenor, taken from the composer’s ‘ The 
’Prentice Pillar,’ romantic opera in one act, 
libretto by Guy Eden, has breadth and fervour, 
and it is set off by an effective accompaniment. 


The Village Organist. Edited by J. Stainer 
and F. Cunningham Woods. Books 13-18.— 
The village organist is not always a professional 
musician, and he has therefore to look for volun- 
taries and pieces which do ‘not make too severe 
a demand on fingers and feet, or perhaps on 
the modest instrument at his disposal. Then, 
again, the congregation has to be considered ; 
village taste is, as a rule, comparatively 
simple, and even though he be able to 
enjoy and execute elaborate music, the 
organist must remember that he is not 
playing for himself. Hence the advantage of 
these books, which contain short, fairly easy, 
original pieces by classical and modern com- 
posers, also transcriptions. Book 17 is devoted 
to ‘Wedding Music,’ and Book 18 to ‘ Funeral 
Marches,’ for, as the preacher tells us, there is 
‘*a time to mourn, and atime to dance.” The 
names of the two editors are a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the selections, text, and registrations. 


Tschaikowsky, Marche Funébre (Op. 40, No. 3), 
arranged for organ by George ©. Martin, organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a Meditation, for 
violin solo and organ, by Mr. Herbert Bunning, 
are two pieces we commend to the notice of 
organists. 


pianoforte duet. 











Musical Gossiy. 


Tae Covent Garden season of Promenade 
Concerts will commence on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 2nd. The first part of each concert will be 


conducted by Mr. George Riseley, and the 


second part by M. Georges Jacobi, in place of 
M. Riviére, who, on medical advice, has resigned 
his appointment. Several of our representative 
composers have consented to conduct a selection 
from their works during the season— Mr. W. 
Macfarren, Sir Hubert Parry, Prof. E. Prout, 
Prof. C. V. Stanford, Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. 
W. Cummings, Mr. E. German, Mr. H. Mac- 
Cunn, Mr. E. Elgar, Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
&c. Many popular vocalists and_ instru- 
mentalists have been engaged. The orchestra 
will consist of 150 performers. 


Tue Saturday Symphony Concerts will com- 
mence at the Queen’s Hall on October 28th, 
and will continue every fortnight until Decem- 
ber 9th. They will recommence on January 
27th, 1900, ending on March 10th. ‘‘ Wagner” 
concerts will be given on November 13th, 20th, 
27th, and December 4th. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
will be conductor of both series. 


Tue forty-fourth annual series of the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts will commence on 
October 7th. Six concerts will be given before, 
and six after Christmas. Among the artists 
engaged are Madame Marchesi, Miss Brema, 
Miss Fanny Davies, and MM. Lloyd, Ben 
Davies, Plunket Greene, Busoni, F. Dawson, 
Sarasate, Wolff, and Gérardy. 


Tre Handel Festival will take place on 
June 18th, 20th and 22nd, 1900, and, as usual, 
there will be ‘The Messiah’ and ‘Israel’ on 
the first and the last date, with a Selection on 
the middle day. The public rehearsal will take 
place on June 15th. 


Le Ménestrel announces the death of the com- 

oser Pierre de Mol, born at Brussels in 1825. 

e studied at the Brussels Conservatoire, and 
in 1855 obtained the first Prix de Rome. He 
wrote two oratorios, ‘Les Chrétiens Martyrs’ 
and ‘Saint-Cécile,’ the former of which was 
produced with much success at Brussels; a 
‘Te Deum,’ a mass, and twelve quartets for 
strings, &c. 

THE marble monument to Ambroise Thomas, 
executed by M. Falguiére, is to be placed in the 
Parc Monceau. 


A cycLeE of all the dramatic works of the 
Czechish composer, Friedrich Smetana, is to be 
given at the National Theatre, Prague, during 
the coming season. ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
(1866) is one of the best known. Smetana also 
wrote ‘ The Brandenburger in Bohemia ’ (1866), 
‘Dalibor’ (1868), ‘Two Widows’ (1874), ‘ The 
Kiss’ (1876), and ‘The Secret’ (1878). The 
composer was Capellmeister of the National 
Theatre, Prague, from 1866 until 1874, when, 
owing to deafness, he was compelled to resign. 
Distinguished Bohemian artists, Mesdames 
Forster-Lauterer and Burrian, and MM. Hesch, 
Burrian, &c., will take part in the forthcoming 
performances. 


WE read in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
that the opera-house at Dresden will be fitted 
up with electric light during the holidays. The 
season will open on August 13th with a per- 
formance of ‘Tannhauser.’ On the 20th will 
commence a cycle of the ‘ Ring.’ 


THE first novelty at the coming season of 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will be 
‘Eulenspiegel,’ by Jan Blokx, libretto by Lucien 
Solway. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes from Bayreuth :— 


“ The event of the week at the a. Festival 
has been the first appearance of Herr Burgstaller 
as Parsifal. Even with the memory of Van Dyck, 
who had made the part his own, fresh in our minds, 
it must be admitted that Herr Burgstaller scored a 
real success. He acted and sang with fire and feel- 





ing, and rose to the exigencies of the great second 


act in the most satisfying manner. He wag s 

at his ease in the third act ; but it requires time iy 

grow to the subtle requirements of the part, We 

remember the day when Van Dyck himself wag not 
uite at home in the Good Friday scene. Her 
urgstaller deserves to be congratulated on a Success 

which few artists could have achieved. To agt 

Parsifal satisfactorily lies within the power of few.” 











DRAMA 


-—s— 


Henrik Ibsen.— Byornstjerne Bjornson : Critical 
Studies. By George Brandes. (Heine. 
mann.) 


In an introduction to these critical studies 
of Dr. Brandes Mr. William Archer, 9 
zealous and indefatigable, if self - consti. 


tuted, champion of Scandinavian drama and } 


literature, points to a feature in the portion 
dealing with Ibsen which, unique in its 
way, confers on it ‘special interest and 
peculiar value.” The feature in question is 
that, instead of a single criticism of the dra- 
matist by one who has carefully studied his 
growth and progress, it consists of three 
separate estimates, formed at as many dif- 
ferent periods of intellectual development in 
Ibsen and consequently in his critic. The first 
impression, formed apparently in 1867, dealt 
with the early work of Ibsen, ending with 
the production of ‘ Brand’ (1866) and ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ (1867); the second, which saw the 


light in 1882, was occupied with ‘The ; 


League of Youth,’ ‘ Emperor and Galilean,’ 
‘The Pillars of Society,’ ‘A Doll’s House, 
and ‘Ghosts’ and covered what Mr. Archer 
calls ‘‘ Ibsen’s transition period ”’; the third 
belongs to last year (1898), and dwells upon 
‘An Enemy of the People,’ ‘The Wild 
Duck,’ ‘ Rosmersholm,’ ‘The Lady from the 
Sea,’ ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ ‘ The Master Builder, 
‘ Little Eyolf,’ and ‘ John Gabriel Borkman,’ 
the latest and presumably the ripest products 
of Ibsen’s mind. Of the three “ impres- 
sions” it may be roughly and arbitrarily 
said that one is a criticism, the second an 
appreciation, and the third an interpretation. 
During the periods dealt with personal 
intimacy between poet and critic had sprung 
up, and Dr. Brandes had come under the 
spell of Ibsen’s personality and been im- 
pressed by the cheerless negativism of his 
creed. From the literary estimate passed 
upon Ibsen we learn little that we did not 
previously know. What is said in ee 
ment of him resolves itself practically into 
charges, frequently brought in this country, 
of provinciality and want of humour. As 
an interpreter Dr. Brandes is much more 
serviceable. Thanks to his knowledge of 
conditions, social and political, of Scandi- 
navian life and his close intimacy with 
Ibsen, he illumines much that was dark, 
and enables us to trace definite meaning and 
purpose in what to us was neither too com- 
prehensible nor too significant. That all 
the dark places are made light or all the 
rough places made smooth is not to be 
said. r. Brandes seems sometimes at 
fault, as might well be, it may be supposed, 
Ibsen himself. As an interpreter, however, 
he is welcome, and we are glad of the light 
he lends, even when it does not enable us to 
find our way. 

Ibsen in the eyes of Dr. Brandes is a bora 
polemic, and “his first poetic utterance 
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‘Catilina ’) was his first declaration of war.” 
He has an expression in his face—not, of 
course, the only one—called forth by im- 

atience, wrath, righteous indignation, 
biting scorn, ‘‘ an expression of almost cruel 
severity, which recalls the lines in his beau- 
tiful old poem of ‘ Terje Vigen ’:— 

But when on days of storm, his eye, 
Gleamed like the stormy day, 
The boldest came not willingly 
In Terje Vigen’s way.” 


It will be seen that Henrik Ibsen will suit 
the metre as well as the name employed, and 
the verse will not lose its +! pee 
Ibsen holds men pitiably bad, not actively 
wicked ; and Dr. Brandes would quote as a 
motto for him an aphorism from the ‘ Either- 
Or’ of Kierkegaard :— 

“Let others complain of this age as being 
wicked, I complain of it as being contemptible, 
for it is devoid of passion. Men’s thoughts are 
thin and frail as lace, they themselves are the 
weakling lace-makers.” 


It is easy to answer this arraignment—to 
which, indeed, replies are furnished by both 
Ibsen and Dr. Brandes ; but we leave it for 
what it is worth. The difference between 
things that have a great deal of truth in 
them and truth itself was a favourite illus- 
tration of Whateley. With Ibsen, Nor- 
wegian society, ‘‘ depressing, coarse in its 
pleasures, enslaved to conventional ideas of 
duty,” is responsible, if the “ half-grown 
town” has, as Mrs. Alving says, ‘no joys 
to offer, only dissipation ; no object in life, 
only an official position ; no real work, only 
business.” 


Some of Ibsen’s favourite paradoxes, 
together with what are called his humorous 
subterfuges, are derided by his friend. 
Ibsen was loud in praise of Russia, on 
account of the glorious love of liberty 
begotten of its ‘‘grand oppression.’ To 
this Brandes answered,— 


“*But the knout—are you an admirer of 
that too? a you were a Russian, should 
your little boy there......have the knout?’ Ibsen 
sat silent for a moment, with an inscrutable 
expression, and then answered, laughing, ‘ He 
shouldn’t get the knout ; he should give it.’” 


Qn which Dr. Brandes comments, ‘In his 
dramas he [Ibsen] is continually giving his 
generation the knout.” When the Italians 
took Rome, Ibsen was moved to write, “I for 
one am bound to confess that the only thing 
about liberty that I love is to fight for it; 
Icare nothing about the possession of it.” 
This is, of course, but a variant of the com- 
plaint that in almost all things the pleasure 
of mankind is in the chase, not in the pos- 
session, and recalls to the mind of his critic 
the utterance of Lessing, which seems to 
owe something to Pascal’ that if God held 
out to him the truth in his right hand, and 
in the left the pursuit of truth, he would 
seize the left. Some reflections of Dr. 
Brandes on the way in which to the poet, 
the thinker, the student at his work, ideas 
reveal themselves are in exactly the same 
key as Bailey’s ‘ Festus ’:— 

We don i 

Lik ae eg thoughts, they grow in us 
The world is full of glorious likenesses. 

€ poet’s power is to sort these out, 
And to make music from the common strings 
With which the world is strung. 





Ibsen, we are told, was not much concerned 
about the emancipation of women. He has 
originally very little sympathy with woman. 
He disliked Mill’s book on the subject, had 
no sympathy with Mill’s personality as a 
writer, and regarded as ridiculous Mill’s 
assertion that he owed the best of his writings 
to his wife. How far the revelations of Dr. 
Brandes will enable the general reader to 
grasp Ibsen’s complicated and not too attrac- 
tive nature remains to be seen. .The work 
itself repays perusal. 

The portion devoted to Bjirnson has a 
different kind of interest. Readers will be 
edified by a parallel or contrast between 
Bjérnson’s ‘ Marie Stuart’ and Swinburne’s 
‘ Bothwell.’ 








THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 

The Chiswick Shakespeare: Hamlet and Mer- 
chant of Venice. Edited by John Dennis. Illus- 
trated by Byam Shaw. (Bell & Sons.)—Com- 
parisons are proverbially odious, but it is im- 
possible to avoid comparison of these two 
exteriorly very attractive little volumes with 
those of the ‘“‘Temple Edition” of Messrs. 
Dent. Taller and but very slightly broader than 
the page of type of the ‘*Temple Edition,” the 
type itself has not the same distinction, and 
being more closely set, and with lesser margins, 
the effect is not so reposeful nor agreeable to 
the eye. Little need be said as to its literary 
position ; the text is avowedly a reprint of the 
Globe edition of the Cambridge editors, and 
may therefore be considered as hors concours 
so far as criticism is concerned. Mr. Dennis 
supplied a commendably brief introduction to 
each play, and has added a short glossary, in- 
terspersed with a few notes. The raison d’étre 
of the edition is, no doubt, the display of Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s illustrations, six full-page pic- 
tures to each play, besides little headpieces to 
each act. Mr. Shaw has a deservedly high re- 
putation as an artist, but we are constrained to 
say that he does not seem to us to have derived 
much inspiration from the scenes his drawings 
are supposed to illustrate and embellish. Some 
fancy and a feeling for gracefulness of design 
are manifest in two or three of the little head- 
pieces to the acts; but these qualities seem to 
us absent in the larger designs. Endeavouring 
perhaps at originality—or was it merely at 
eccentricity 7—Mr. Shaw has produced results 
which we, certainly, have not been able to con- 
template with delight. 

Whitehall Shakespeare. Vols. XI. and XII. 
Edited by H. A. Doubleday, T. G. Foster, and 
R. Elson. (Constable & Co.)—With these 
two volumes this edition of Shakspeare’s plays 
and poems, commenced in 1893, comes at last 
to an end. As we have before noted, the 
volumes are handsome and handy, paper excel- 
lent, and print worthy of the reputation of the 
Chiswick Press, at which the work has been 
produced. It cannot, of course, take rank as a 
critical edition, being almost entirely without 
notes, though a certain amount of aid is afforded 
to the reader by the glossaries attached to each 
play. The editors, however, may be credited 
with having given us a trustworthy and readable 
version, carefully revised in the full light of the 
best and latest textual criticism. We con- 
gratulate the editors and publishers on the 
completion of their labours, much the larger 
share in which, it is only fair to say, has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Foster. We note that the 
collective glossary to the whole work is not 
given in the last volume, as promised in vol. ii. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by C. H. 
Herford. (Macmillan & Co.)—This edition, to 
be completed in ten volumes, of which we have 
now received the first seven, is issued by the 
publishers as an addition to their well-known 
**Eversley Series of English Classics.” It is 


designed, the editor tells us, ‘‘rather for the 
cultivated but not learned reader than for the 
professed Shakspearean or examinee”; in other 
words, it makes no pretention to be a critical 
edition—its notes are mainly glossarial, rarely 
textual. A carefully revised and good text was, 
as a matter of course, to be expected from Prof. 
Herford’s hands ; he has, moreover, prefixed to 
each play an introduction, discussing in some 
detail its literary history, date, source, &c. The 
book is well printed on good paper, and in a 
handy form, and so far the requirements of the 
‘cultivated but not learned reader” may be 
considered as amply provided for. In one 
respect Prof. Herford has followed the example 
of the editors of the ‘ Whitehall Shakespeare,’ 
the completion of which work we have noticed 
above. Retaining the grouping--comedies, his- 
tories, and tragedies—of the Folio editions, hehas 
with them endeavoured toarrangethe playsofeach 
group in their relative chronological order. Of 
course his order is not that of the ‘ Whitehall’ 
editors ; moreover, he has thought it right to 
include in the comedy group the plays of 
‘Pericles,’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ and ‘ Cym- 
beline.’ Beyond an approximate chronological 
order, no two editors are likely to agree as to 
the succession of Shakspeare’s plays, and the 
disturbance, therefore, of the old familiar order 
of the Folios answers no good purpose, and 
causes some inconvenience to the reader. The 
benevolent intention of editorsin their arbitrary 
arrangements is, of course, to facilitate the 
study of the development of Shakspeare’s mind 
and art; but we venture to suggest that if 
editors would content themselves with setting 
forth their chronological schemes in tabular 
form they would better attain their end. After 
all, Prof. Herford’s arrangement leaves us quite 
in the dark as to what he supposes to be the 
chronology of the entire series of plays. 

Temple Dramatists: The Spanish ~~. 
By T. Kyd. Edited by Dr. J. Schick. (Dent 
& Co.)—Dr. Schick’s preface and notes to this 
play run to an unusual and, for the requirements 
of this'popular series, we are inclined to say 
unnecessary length ; they form, however, he 
tells us, merely a short extract from a larger 
forthcoming work, for which all detailed criti- 
cism and full statement ofauthoritiesare reserved. 
Throughout, to an expert it is evident that all 
that is known or conjectured about Kyd and his 
work is perfectly familiar to Dr. Schick, and 
probably the difficulty of the task of abridg- 
ment is accountable for the absence of some 
details the least exigent of readers might be 
supposed to expect, together with the presence 
of much that he would scarcely consider essential 
in an edition of this kind. For instance, in the 
account of the early editions of the play Dr. 
Schick is careful to tell us how many copies of 
each he is acquainted with, and who are their 
fortunate owners, a piece of information which, 
however interesting it may be, does not com- 
pensate for the absence of information as to the 

rinters and publishers of the several editions. 

n only one case, that of the undated — 
printed by Edward Allde for Edward White, 
does he give us the title-page, and that because 
he supposes it to be the earliest issue extant ; 
but to one who possesses the information he 
does not impart it will seem more probable that 
this undated quarto, instead of being the earliest, 
is, in fact, the latest of the three which give 
the play in its original state and before Ben 
Jonson’s additions to it. The earliest extant 
dated edition is that of 1594, discovered a few 
years ago in the University Library at Gottin- 
gen, printed by Abel Jeffes, and to be sold by 
E. White. The copyright in the play remained 
in the possession of Jeffes from the date on 
which it was entered to him in the Stationers’ 
Registers, October 6th, 1592, until August 13th, 
1599, when he transferred his right to William 
White, who accordingly printed an edition in 
that year. For Allde to have printed an edition 





between these dates would have been a gross 
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invasion of Jeffes’s right. Unless, then, there 
were some very irregular proceedings in this 
business the undated quarto printed by 
Allde must have been issued at some time 
between August 13th, 1599, and August 14th, 
1600, when ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ was set 
over to Thomas Pavier, whose earliest extant 
edition, dated in 1602, gives for the first 
time the Jonsonian additions. From the first, 
however, there were some very irregular pro- 
ceedings in connexion with this play and 
another, ‘ Arden of Feversham,’ in which both 
Jeffes and Edward White were concerned, and 
it may be that Dr. Schick is in possession of 
some information unknown to us which would 
justify his decision that the undated quarto was 
an earlier issue than those of 1594 and 1599. 
What we do know is that ‘ Arden of Feversham ’ 
being entered to Edward White on April 3rd, 
1592, and ‘ The Spanish Tragedy ’ to Abel Jeffes 
on October 6th, 1592, both Edward White and 
Abel Jeffes were, on December 18th, 1592, fined 
10s. each for having printed each other's plays, 
and all the copies of each impression were con- 
fiscated to the use of the poor of the Stationers’ 
Company ; the question of their imprisonment 
for this offence being deferred to a more con- 
venient time. This fact we learn from an ex- 
tract from the Court Book of the Stationers’ 
Company given by Herbert in his edition 
(iii. 1160, 1785-90) of Ames’s ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities.’ This Court Book for the period 
from 1576 to 1603 Mr. Arber, in his ‘ Transcript 
of the Registers’ (ii. 879), tells us ‘‘has appa- 
rently perished”; but there is a reference to 
the transaction in the Registers, in an entry 
under date May, 1593 (day of the month not 
given): ‘‘ Edward White. Receaued of him 
for a fine accordinge to ye order sett downe 
betwen him and A. Jeffes 18 Decembris 
vitimo...... xs.” (Arber, ii. 864). An ‘ Arden’ 
quarto of 1592—presumably the confiscated 
edition—has come down to us; but no copy of 
the 1592 ‘Spanish Tragedy’ is known. It had 
in it, according to the title-pages of the 1594, 
1599, and n.d. editions, ‘‘ grosse faults.” Jeffes’s 
career aS a printer came to an untimely end in 
1595 ; for printing certain ‘‘ lewde” works his 
press and other printing stuff were seized and, 
by an order of the Court of the Company, 
December 3rd, 1595, destroyed (Arber, ii. 825). 
The few remaining entries concerning him in 
the Registers relate only to the transfer of his 
copyrights to other men; latest of all, with other 
books, the transfer of ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ 
to William White, August 13th, 1599 (Arber, 
iii. 146). Except as a question of bibliography, 
the decision as to the precedence of the three 
quartos which give the play as Kyd wrote it 
is not of very great importance, the varia- 
tions in these quartos being but slight. The 
great question is, How is the play as added to 
by Jonson to be treated? Evidently the quartos 
in which his additions to and substitutions for 
Kyd’s work appeared received but very slight 
editorial care, if any ; for, with the exception of 
a few lines, they retain all Kyd’s work, and put 
in also Jonson’s substitutions forit. Forinstance, 
they retain Hieronimo’s interview with the old 
man Bazulto, who comes to seek justice for the 
murder of his son, while at the same time they 
introduce Hieronimo’s interview with the painter 
Bazardo, who comes to him on the like errand. 
It is certain that both should not be given; but 
they are there. The play thus becomes an un- 
intelligent mingle-mangle, and has to a great 
extent been left so in modern editions, with, we 
think, only one exception. Hawkins (‘ Origin 
Eng. Drama,’ 1773) printed Kyd’s work as his 
text, placing the Jonsonian additions in the 
margin ; the play is thus made intelligible to 
the reader, and justice is done to both authors. 
In the first edition of Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ 
1744, the editor, knowing nothing of Kyd or of 
any of the earlier quartos, merely reprinted that 
of 1633. Reed, the second editor of Dodsley, 
1780, taking advantage of Hawkins’s work, en- 








deavoured to incorporate the ‘‘ additions” in his 
text, distinguishing them by printing them in 
italic. His plan necessarily involved the re- 
jection sometimes of parts of Kyd’s and some- 
times of parts of Jonson’s work ; the result is 
not happy. Collier, the third editor of Dodsley, 
1825, simply follows Reed. It is impossible to 
say what the fourth editor, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
1874, may have intended ; his edition is quite 
unintelligible. Dr. Schick’s edition, like those 
of Reed and Collier, is of the composite order, 
differing only from theirs in respect of the 
portions of Kyd’s and Jonson’s work to be 
relegated to the margin. Hawkins’s plan re- 
mains the best. One more remark. Dr. Schick 
insists on likening Kyd to the new discovered 
fifth moon of the planet Jupiter, and speaks of 
him as a satellite of Jupiter-Shakspeare. A lesser 
luminary he of course was; but a man whose 
career was almost at its end when Shakspeare’s 
was at its commencement, and who is supposed 
to have originated those characters which Shak- 
speare afterwards developed as Hamlet, Lear, 
and Falstaff, can in no sense of the word with 
which we are acquainted be considered a satellite 
of his great follower. Dr. Schick, an excellent 
English scholar, does not disdain on occasion a 
colloquialism ; we would suggest to him that it 
was ‘‘t’other way round.” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In consequence of heat and the indisposition 
of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Terry’s Theatre 
closed rather unexpectedly last week. As the 
Lyceum, the Gaiety, Daly’s, the Garrick, and 
the Strand have also closed, this reduces to 
seven or at most eight the number of West- 
End houses at which performances are given. 
The only additions to the number likely to be 
made during the present month consist of the 
Adelphi and the Haymarket, and the latter will 
not reopen until the 3lst inst. The point at 
present reached may be regarded as the nadir. 
A noteworthy number of novelties is promised 
for the first week in September. 

‘Tae MoonticHt Btossom’ is the title 
bestowed upon Mr. Fernald’s Japanese play, 
the forthcoming production of which at the 
Prince of Wales’s by Mr. Forbes Robertson we 
have announced. ‘Cleopatra,’ by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, will be produced during Mr. 
Robertson’s season, and ‘ Pélléas et Mélisande’ 
will be revived. 

Mr. Sypney Grunpy’s adaptation of ‘La 
Tulipe Noire’ will be produced at the Haymarket 
in October. Mr. Cyril Maude will be Baerle, 
Mr. Mark Kinghorn Boxtel, Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine the gaoler, Mr. Frederick Harrison William 
the Silent, Mr. Brandon Thomas Cornelius de 
Witt, Mr. Holman Clark the President of the 
Horticultural Society, Miss Winifred Emery 
Rosa (the heroine), and Mrs. G. H. Brooke the 
nurse. 

‘With Fiyine Cotours’ is the title chosen 
for the new drama of Messrs. Seymour Hicks 
and Lathom forthcoming at the Adelphi. 


Mr. Kyrie BELLew hopes to secure by the 
late autumn a theatre at which to produce a new 
version of ‘The Duke’s Motto,’ ‘ Bel Demonio,’ 
‘The Queen’s Necklace,’ ‘ Ruy Blas,’ and other 
romantic pieces. 

For the performance by Mrs. Langtry at the 
Haymarket of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s ‘ Degene- 
rates,’ Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey have been engaged. 

Sir Henry Irvine’s farewell speech at the 
Lyceum on the 29th ult. furnished no new reve- 
lation as to his plans. It is from other sources 
we learn that among the pieces to be revived is 
Mr. Calmour’s ‘Amber Heart.’ This will be 
given with ‘Nance Oldfield,’ the bill thus con- 
stituted furnishing Sir Henry, who does not 
appear in it, with opportunities for rest. 








‘ His Szconp YoutH’ is the title assigned the 


new farce of Mr. G. R. Sims, 
month at the Vaudeville. 

‘San Toy ; orn, THE EMPEROR’s Ows,’ is the 
title of a spectacular comedy by Mr. E, 4 
Morton, with lyrics by Adrian Ross and the lat, 
Harry Greenbank, and music by Messrs. Sidne 
Jones and Lionel Monckton, with which it 2 
intended to reopen Daly’s Theatre near the close 
of September. Mr. Hayden Coftin, Mr, F 
Kaye, Mr. Rutland Barrington, Miss Marie 
Tempest, and Miss Ada Reeve will be included 
in the cast. 

Mr. Zanewitt'’s ‘Children of the Ghetto,’ 
shortly to be produced in the United States, has 
been played for copyright purposes at Deal, 

‘Tae Guerto’ will be produced at the 
Comedy on September 4th. Mrs. Brown Potter 
will appear as Rosa, a Christian girl. The other 
characters, all of whom are Jews, will he 
rendered by Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. Titheradge, 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge, and others. 

A WELL-KNOWN Australian actor, named Julius 
Knight, has been secured as the hero of the 
forthcoming new drama at the Adelphi. Mr, 
Robert Pateman, Mr. W. L. Abingdon, Mr. 
H. Nicholls, Mr. C. M. Lowne, Mrs. Raleigh, 
and Mrs. Henry Leigh are included in the cast, 

‘THe Last CoaPpTeR’ is the title of a four-act 
domestic play with which the Strand will reopen 
in September. 

Some further information as to the purposes 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society is supplied. 
Fletcher’s ‘Loyal Subject’ is one of the 
pieces to be given. This was last seen 
in London at Drury Lane on July 25th, 1706, 
with Mills as Archas and Wilks as Theo- 
dore. It was, however, altered by Thomas 
Sheridan, and produced by him in Dublin in or 
near 1780. Calderon’s ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ 
translated by FitzGerald, the Quarto ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and perhaps one of Moliére’s comedies (? ‘Le 
Misanthrope ’) are also, it is said, contemplated. 
Everything, however, depends on the ability of 
the Society to obtain the indispensable subscrip- 
tions. 

In Notes and Queries an instance of an after- 
noon performance being given at Ludlow in 1771 
is quoted from the recently published diary of 
Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys. The fact that such 
took place at that time is curious. It should be 
remembered, however, that in Tudor and Stuart 
times theatrical representations must frequently, 
if not generally, have taken place in the after- 
noon. Prohibitions against any performances 
at all on Sunday or on holidays till after even- 
ing prayer were issued and neglected. One 
Act, passed in 1574, is to the effect ‘that 
no playing be in the dark, nor continue any 
such time but as any of the auditory may 
return to their dwellings in London before sun- 
set, or at least before it be dark.” The manner 
in which the theatres were reached, on horse- 
back or by boat, shows that during the winter 
months at least performances must have been 
by daylight. Primitive arrangements for light- 
ing the stage were in existence in the Red Bull 
and other houses. In the case of theatres 0 
inn yards these can scarcely have been effective. 
Malone held that plays began at one o'clock. 
Such testimony as is obtainable seems to show 
that three o’clock was the customary hour at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 


to be given next 
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inter FOUR GENERATIONS of a LITERARY FAMILY. By| NEURYPNOLOGY; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep. 
been W. CAREW HAZLITT. 2vols. Illustrated. (Out of print. By JAMES BRAID. Edited by A. E. WAITE. 10s. 6¢. 





af NOTES on the MARGIN. By Currrorp Harrison. 5s. net.| The MAGICAL RITUAL of the SANCTUM REGNUM. 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. Edited by W. WYNN WESTCOTT. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


tiv. | CANDIDE ; | ByV _ 
He PNDIDE:; or, All for the Best. By Vourame. Translated | pow +) PUBLISH a BOOK, an ARTICLE, or a PLAY. 
show By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 3s. 6d. 


h $ ’ “<A ” 
v.P. BEAUTIES of MARIE CORELLI. By Annie Mackay.| DEALINGS with the DEAD. Translated by Mrs. Wurrs- 
a. 


©. 04. nat. ‘HEAD. Preface by ARTHUR LILLIE. 2s. 6d. 





The CHASE. By WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. Illustrated by HucH| The RHYMES of “IRONQUILL.” 3s. 6d. 


THOMSON. 5s. net. 
RARE BOOKS and their PRICES, with Chapters on Po ee een ae ee Oni Pete in nich anD OARNEDE 
Pictures, Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. Edition de Luxe. Vellum, 12s. net. C.B. 3s. 6d. 
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GEORGE REDWAY, 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS.| NOTES AND QUERIES. | asrnonomy. tor the. 


NOW READY. 


POPE LEO XIII: his Life and Work. 
By JULIEN DE NARFON. Translated from the French 
by G. A. RAPER. With numerous Illustrations and 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ The circumstances 
of Leo’s life from the cradle at Carpineto to the completion 
of his twenty-one years in the chair of Peter, are sketched 
with grace and vigour; the features of the Papal Court, the 
life of the Vatican, the surroundings, animate and inanimate, 
of the Pope, are vividly and faithfully presented...... Written 
with an unbysterical mye and excellent accuracy.” 

The NEW ERA says :—“‘ It seems to bring the fine figure, 
upon whom the wor a" 8 gaze from far and near has been so 
long fixed, nearer to us both in the homely details of the 
family life of the Pecci and in the Vatican interior, of which 
we are afforded a fuller insight than any previous life of the 

Pope has giv en us...... A better idea of Leo XIII. than can be 
gathered from any other volume.” 


STORIES of the STREETS of 


LONDON. By H. BARTON BAKER, Author of ‘ Our 
Old Actors,’ ‘The London Stage from 1576 to 1888,’ &c. 
Numerous Illustrations by Charles G. Harper and 
others, and Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The SKETCH says :—‘‘ The book on London streets which 
all lovers of London have been looking for has at last 
——: nee the title of ‘ Stories of the Streets of London.’ 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ The work deserves 
oanuiaen — from opening to close there is not a 
dull page in Mr. Baker’s lively book.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS. Vol. II. With Portraits of Novalis and 
Lessing. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 
*,* Forming Volume XXVILI. of the Series, 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


The INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. 


MALLOCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. 


MALLO 





anti EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London, 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTCOMES of OLD OXFORD. By 


Rev. W. K. R BEDFORD, B.N.C., Vicar of Walmley, 
Birmingham. Illustrated Sketches of Fifty Years Ago. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES of OXFORD. By 
JACQUES BARDOUX. Translated from the French, 
at the Author’s request, by W. R. BARKER, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS. Demy 
16mo. buckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book has received appreciative notices in Daily 
News, Daily Telegraph, Standard, Literature, Spectator, Globe, 
Scotsmin, Glasgow Herald, Dundee Advertiser, &c. 

Literature,—* Excellently fresh fresh and pleasant reading.” 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE 
COLLEGES. 








Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
OXFORD SERIES. 

MERTON COLLEGE. By Bernard 
W. HENDERSON, M.A., Fellow and Librarian of 
Merton. 

Herald.—“ The author has a well-informed and 

—, interest in his subject......One of the best of the 

series 


ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE. By C. Grant 
ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’. 
Scotsman.—* A history at once readable and instructive, 
popular, and of erudite 2 authority.” 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES. 
SIDNEY COLLEGE. By G. M. 
EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of is 
Cambridge Review.—" The book is sure to be a success. 


Mr. Edwards has given us an excellent sketch of the fortunes 
of the College.” 


KING’S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. 
AUSTEN LEIGH, M.A., Provost of King’s. 
Sheffield Telegraph. A delightful piece of work which 
charms the reader by its clear arrangement, no less than by 
its easy and refined style.” 


Other Volumes to follow. 


London: F. E, ROBINSON & CO, 
20, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 





THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appearei in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
Queries. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutiz# which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIAL ISSUES. 


When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 


alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence suught for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price atauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in , ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F 


“‘Conveys a great res of information aa being i: 
or techmical."-Kentish Mercury. & tn any way ry 
G, Stoneman, 89, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of 
i ti ti 
By W. x Le aE rave e ory 0! Cometary Astronomy, 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, §,W, 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Mr fae” Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“Has, w - are glad to reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent lnbebuction ¢ to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 





Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W, 





FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


EMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
f Solar eat Lanar Baligess both tn Ancient and Modes Tee 
a T. LYNN, B.A. F. RAS 7 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W, 


(TBACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
erage at sate aoeting duce ik Sultoaa oy 
an pa of th named, an ‘Appendix on English English et 
lations of the Bible, ans Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES ani 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The one he ne ogg short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged acco: to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the omy! of the Regions in which 

they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
opaten et ogre: tudies in the Old and New Testaments, 
justrated by Six es of Biblical Scenes, which will, it the Ber 

be found w useful to all who are interested in the study of the 





P hed by G. 8 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


P mas eum. nT so spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 

Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and Rey 

John,’ the soldier’ 's name for ithe famous Duke of Marlborough, w 

a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance ’ is a vividly told 

story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Apacs 
‘Inkermana,’ and ‘ Ralaklava’ are excellently well said and su 

book of a interesting to all who have British blood in the! r veins 

Dr. Benn will be Dr. Bennett's ballads will 

leave a prvavcd impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 























Morning Post.—“‘ 8p irited, dious, and vig ly graphic.” 
Daily News — “Very sp’ irited.” 
Pali Mall Gaze “Really admiral 
Morning Advortie iser. er Sure of a wide iepetentey.~ 
—_ oa —‘* Very successful.” 
—*‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Tiiustroted - a News.—‘‘ Right well done."’ 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real in these songs. 


Mirror —* With admirable felicity he embodies tt sentiments 
hearts of the 


and emotions Sugpre stir ple. 
‘ho. — ese songs are literall iy written for — and they are 


recisel ‘the kind of 80 that sailors most e: 
. mara rmist.— "These songs bear a true liserary mark, and give out 


the genuine rin 

Ga; ic. —** We ymay fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin. 

Leeds Mercury. — There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure uccess.” 


London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


1849 JUBILEE YEAR 1899 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims paid—£4, 000,000. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
4, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary: 














EPs COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
EPPs'’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 
EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
ACIDITY of the STOMA one for $F EARTBUBN, 
: d INDIGESTION, ions, 


And Safest A) perient for 
dren, an 


d Infants. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is sti!l, to-day, the best gardening 
‘ournal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1891. 

‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrates 























the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.” —Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 
“Tt is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
Botanical Gazette (American), February, 1891. 
’ 
THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE. 
“The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Every Friday. Price 3d. 
THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 

The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 
class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require- 
ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 
that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 

|" treats. 
CIRCULATION. 

Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 
are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in 
price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 
at home and abroad. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 
permanent utility, and artistic effect of its Illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 
Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 2n indispensable work of 
reference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 

SUPPLEMENTS. 

Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given as 
Supplements, without extra charge. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post free. 
All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s. 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 
“DRUMMOND.” 

Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 
OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers und Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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WARD, LOCK & 


CO’28 NEW LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 


Illustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch. 

The Author of ‘Dr. Nikola,’ ‘A Bid for Fortune,’ ‘Pharos,’ and ‘ The 
Beautiful White Devil,’ &c., has given ample guarantee that any new novel 
from his pen will be one of the literary treats of the season. Those who have 
had the opportunity of reading the proof-sheets of ‘Love made Manifest’ 
believe that Mr. Boothby here secures the highest success he has yet reached. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s, each. 
Profusely illustrated by Stanley L. Wood and others. 


‘*Mr. Boothby has become one of the most popular of English story-writers. He can 
crowd more adventure into a square foot of paper than any other novelist.’,-—Mr. W. ALDEN, 
in the New York Times. 

Mr. RupyarD KIPLING says :—‘‘Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great honours now. 
His name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot cakes, and he keeps a level head 
through it all. I’ve met him several times in England, and he added to my already large 
respect for him.” 


PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 


**This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul-stirring. Mr. Boothby succeeds in 
making it almost real, and its marvels and mysteries almost credible. There never was in 
this world so strange and wonderful a love story, and Mr. Guy Boothby’s admirers will 
ewer agree that the most marvellous fiction he has ever produced is ‘Pharos, the 

gyptian.’ ’’—Scotsman. 

‘The strange scenes and adventures and the machinations of Pharos bring about 
stirringly romantic situations, and the book holds the reader’s interest from cover to cover. 
It will be read with delight.’’— Literature. 


ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. 


“Mr. Boothby’s story carries one ar like a torrent. It has enough ‘ go’ and romance 
for half a dozen novels.’’—Christian World. 


LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

The FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

The BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
A BID for FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

The MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


With Illustrations by John Charlton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy Kemp-Welch, S. E. Waller, 
and others. 


The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best Antique Paper, and 
neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with Design by A. A. Turbayne. 

‘* Among the books of which English men and women will never tire are those by the 
late lamented Whyte-Melville, who was at once a society man, a keen sportsman, and a 
novelist with a facile pen. Good judges will, of course, provide themselves with a whole 
set of the new edition, and a record sale may be predicted.” 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘* Whyte-Melville was a born story-teller, whose tales, full of satisfying incident, never 
flagged. He could not tell a story ill; and generally he told it so well that it was hard to 
lay the unfinished volume by. Nor should we forget the many-sided versatility of the 
author. To have written equally brilliantly of the camp as well as the field, of life in 
Ancient Rome and in the English country house, is no small proof of the wide knowledge 
and fertile imagination of the writer.’’—Spectator. 

‘*No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, paper, and 
pictures all being of the best.’"—Nottingham Guardian. 


The Volumes now ready are— 


KATERFELTO. | BLACK BUT COMELY. 
CERISE. | ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE. 
SARCHEDON. | ROY’S WIFE. 








SONGS and VERSES. KATE COVENTRY. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. The GLADIATORS. 


To be followed at intervals by 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. SATANELLA. 
BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. | HOLMBY HOUSE. 


Others in preparation. Full particulars on application. 


[Just ready. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 

The BOOKMAN says :—‘* ‘ Willow the King’ is the most cheery and refreship, 
of holiday fiction of many years. It is throughout compact of brightness and Te 
| sentiment. ‘ Willow the King’ is sure of wide popularity.’ 


JUST READY. 


J. C. SNAITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
WILLOW THE KING. 6s. 
WILLOW THE KING. 6s. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘ Fierceheart, the Soldier,’ ‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’ &¢, 
With Four Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R.I. 

‘* Mr. Snaith has written the best cricket novel I have ever read. The heroine js dram 
with amazing vigour and vividness. Her wit, her volleying repartee, her humour, y 
almost incredibly brilliant.’’—Star. s 

“The book was a happy idea, and has been develo) and carried out with maryello,; 
success, and we should say that ‘ Willow the King’ will be one of the most popular books a 
the season. The breezy atmosphere of the book is irresistible, and we can imagine a my 
who did not care a brass farthing for the national pastime being an enthusiastic cricket 
before he bas finished the book.” —Sun. 


WILLOW THE KING. 6s. 


‘*A novel which cricketers are certain to hail with enthusiasm. Mr. Snaith’s deseriptiy 
of the fortunes of the day is one of the most humorous accounts of a cricket match that y 
have read. There are few who will not laugh over the narrative. The story is capital, ani 
no cricketer who wants a hearty laugh will be disappointed in perusing it.’’—Daily Tr 

“The book has all that makes for delight in literature, and as a piece of literature y 
commend it unreservedly.”’—Literary World. 


EIGHT SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS 


Each crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. illustrated. 
The ACADEMY says :—“‘ Ward, Lock & Co.’s novels have deceived our eyes agai 
This firm, acting gpParensiy on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that books should be cheapeuated 
publishing at 3s. 6d. novels which, in bulk and appearance, look to be worth 6s.” 


Dire 
Cagant 





| 


















By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, Author of ‘ Concerning Teddy,’ ‘ Shadows of Life,’ &e., 


THE CHRONICLES OF TEDDY'S VILLAGE 


‘* The author of ‘ Chronicles of Teddy’s Village ’ possesses as keen a faculty as Miss Mary 
Wilkins for extracting romance and beauty from the humblest and apparently most pros: 
of lives. Mrs. Murray Hickson may certainly be credited with taking a wider view of life 
a fact that prevents her from so persistently ignoring its sunnier aspects.” 

St. James's Gazette. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘The Man and his Kingdom,’ ‘ As a Mai Lives,’ &c. 


A MONK OF CRUTA. 3s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Oppenheim excels himself in ‘A Monk of Cruta.’ His latest is his greatest work. 
A high standard of merit is maintained from end to end, and there is enough of thrilling 
incident to satisfy the most exacting.’”’—Scotsman. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of ‘ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,’ ‘ As a Man Lives,’ tr. 


THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 3s. 61. 


“A thoroughly interesting and — story.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“This isa Erilliant and virile story of adventure, and the reader’s interest is maintained 
at a high pitch throughout a long series of exciting and romantic adventures.” 
St. James's Budget. 


By A. M. MEADOWS, Author of ‘ When the Heart is Young,’ &c. 


OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 3s. 6d. 


‘* There is no lack of sensation in this brightly written novel, which keeps the attentia 
and interest of the reader tothe end. Asa mystery story it is above its fellows.” 
Liverpool Mereury. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of ‘ Trewinott of Guy’s,’ ‘Frank Redland, Recruit,’ &c. 


THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 3s. 6d. 


‘* A powerfully written tale of domestic fiction, which will be read with deep interes 
Each of the author’s characters is lifelike and full of individuality. English middle-cls 
society has never been more —, painted. The human interest of the tale, alliedt 
the graphic realism of its style, render it a really remarkable novel.’’—Morning Post. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Crime and the Criminal,’ ‘The Datchet Diamonds,’ ‘The Beetle,’ &¢. 


PHILIP BENNION’S DEATH. 3s. 64. 


‘Interests the reader, excites his curiosity, and maintains until the last page the 
puzzling uncertainty as to the solution of the problem which makes one so eager to gt! 
through to the finish.”"—Vottingham Guardian. 


By E. PHIPPS TRAIN, Author of ‘ A Deserter from Philistia,’ ‘ A Social Highwayman,’'&. 








A MARITAL LIABILITY. 3s. 6d. 


“To those who like their light reading to have a distinct literary flavour we “ 
heartily recommend Miss Train’s books.” —Daily Chronicle. 


By H. ARNOLD NELSON. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GREYSTONES. 


‘‘ There are enough love stories, igre J adventures, and complicated mysteries in this 
ependent. 


| story for half-a-dozen novels.’’"—Sheffeld fh 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lumen, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor ”—Adverti and Busi Letters to “The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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